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for your sewing class— 





A “THIRD HAND.” Clamp this little metal 
Gripper on your table or machine, and let 
it hold your material while you cut, rip, or 
baste. For extra speed, use the Singer Ripper 
shown here. It rips while the other grips! 


SINGER IRONS. ‘The Singer full-sized iron fea- 
tures the Fabric Dial, which automatically 
provides correct temperature for any mate- 
tial, It also has sealed-in heating unit and 
easy-tilt heel rest. The Singer Folding Iron 
weighs only 2 pounds 2 ounces, with a handle 
that folds over the iron. Grand for traveling 
and also for fine work and laces. 


SINGER 


SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
149 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Copyright U.S.A. 1941, by The Singer Manufacturing Company. 
All rights reserved for all countries, 


SEPTEMBER, 194] 


Also see Listing No. 126 


Time-saving ideas 


with special discounts for schools 





TWO-WAY ZIPPER FOOT. This is the new Singer 
foot with the reversible feature that lets you 
stitch along either the right or left side of a 
slide fastening. It also stitches cording for 
garments, slip covers, and draperies. A find! 


EMBROIDER ON YOUR MACHINE! Hmbroidery is 
smart again, and you can get marvelous ef- 
fects in silk, chenille, silver or gold thread 
with this easy embroidery attachment. Sim- 
ply attach it to your machine and follow a 
stamped design. It will work on any materials 
... from draperies to organdy collars! 


Available in U.S.A. only 





SELF SKIRT-MARKER, Put one of these in your class- 
room and let your pupils mark their own hems! 
This special Singer skirt-marker is easy to ad- 
just and operate, with a rigid base for greater 
accuracy. Yardstick, chalk powder included. 





TWO-COLOR EMBROIDERY. Singer also has a 
2-thread embroidery attachment that makes 
two-color designs . . . as fast as you can stitch! 
Teach your class to make lovely crewel-type 
work, or solid monograms, or unusual em 
broidery designs on dresses, draperies, and 
household linens—right on the machine! 





8 
» 17u-J 

: Free Booklets! ™ 

4 Plan and Equipment (or 

1 The Ideal Sewing (lass Room Please send me, without charge, the helpful booklets checked below 
' ( ) “Singer Fashion Aids for Smart Finishes’’—a catalog of handy 
a attachments and other helpful sewing accessories, with prices 
: (| ) “Plan and Equipment for the Ideal Sewing Class."’ Space-and 
4 budget-saving ideas, compiled from Singer's long experience in 
a supplying schools and colleges. 

' 

‘ Name 

a 

; School 

a ’ 

' City County 

a 

| NG oc ktnsd tN deKonnseesuens 
and coupon in Practical Coupon Book 269 








Nationwide Survey on Meat 
Sheds New Light on Eating Habits 











IMPORTANT INDICATIONS 


55.8% of women are influ- 
enced by science in planning 
meals. 

Vitamins rank highest in 
interest as a nutritional fac- 
tor. 

Importance of proteins 
and minerals in diet is 
largely underestimated. 

Great lack of knowledge 
regarding natural vitamin 
content of meat and other 
basic foods. 

98.8% of people eat meat. 

Meat ranks highest among 
foods for taste and satisfying 
qualities. 

Meat is the food most 
people would be least will- 


ing to cut out. 


High lights of report by Elmo Roper on consumer 


habits and thinking with respect to the use of meat. 


Based on survey among approximately 5,000 


scientifically selected men and women of all income 


levels in all sections of the country. 


In your professional capacity you are 
familiar with most public attitudes 
on food, but this report, perhaps the 
most thorough of its kind, may serve 
as an interesting and reliable yard- 
stick in your own study and teaching. 

Here are a few of the findings that 
may interest you. 


I Have you ever had cooking les- 
sons? (Asked of women only) 


PU ark seos vee ie eek reg nates ...63.4% 


Il Jn order to keep healthy, which 
should people pay more atten- 
tion to 


A. What their appetites tell 
them to eat? 


B. What modern science tells 
them to eat? 


The findings show that women are 

guided more by science than men; 

and that people in upper income 

groups are more influenced by 

science than those in lower income 

groups. 

SEX ECONOMIC GROUP 

Male Female A B & D E 
Guided by Appetite 

46.5 33.2 | 33.6 345 396 45.7 448 
Guided by Science 

40.3 55.8 | 57.0 55.0 48.8 41.8 36.4 


Don’t Know 
13.2 11.0 | 9.4 10.5 11.6 12.5 18.8 


(Figures indicate percentages) 
This obviously reflects the nutri- 
tional knowledge in meal planning 
which has been disseminated during 
recent years. 


Younger people are guided more 


by science than older ones. In the 
age group between 18 and 39, 52.4% 
of all men and women are guided by 
science as compared with 46.7% be- 
tween 40 and 60 and 32.7% over 60. 


III Which do you think is most im- 
portant for people to keep in 
mind in planning meals, pro- 
teins, vitamins or minerals? 
Which second? Which third? 


Most Second Third Don't 






Impor-  inIm- in Im- Knox 

tant portance portance 
Vitamins..............47.00% 81% 2.8% 42.1% 
Proves. 2... 9.2% 28.4% 20.2% 42.2% 
Minerals............. 3.5% 14.8% 39.5% 42.2% 


All equally , 

important........20.8% 20.8% 20.8% 37.6% 
With the spotlight on vitamins the 
importance of proteins and minerals 
in the balanced diet is being over- 
looked by a great majority of house- 
wives. 


IV Which foods do you consider to 


be the best sources of vitamins? 


Only 5% of the housewives con- 
sider meat as a primary source of 
vitamins as compared with 59.1% 
for leafy vegetables, 18.6% for milk 
and cheese, 5.7% for eggs, 1.3% for 
fish and sea foods, .4% for poultry. 

The studies by outstanding scien- 
tists showing meat to be a good 
source of B vitamins apparently are 
so recent that most women have not 
yet become familiar with them. 


Answers to both questions III and 
IV point the need for educational 
work on the natural vitamins in food, 
and on proteins and minerals—not 
only in meat but in various other 
basic foods as well. 


270 Also see Listing No. 7 and coupon in Practical Coupon Book PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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V Summary of Findings on Meat 


A. Who eats meat? 
Practically everybody—98.8% of all 
adults eat it sometimes—only 1.2% 
are vegetarians. 


B. Why do they eat meat? 


1. They prefer the taste of meat—when 
asked to choose between seven dif- 
ferent basic foods, 35.7% said they 
personally enjoy the taste of meat 
most. Only 3.2% said meat was the 
food they /east preferred from a taste 
standpoint. 

2. They consider meat most satisfying 
—in fact, 79.8% said a meal includ- 
ing meat satisfies them best—keeps 
them longest from getting hungry. 
This is better than a 6 to | prefer- 
ence over the next highest food. 
Meat is the food most people would be 
least willing to cut out—leading all 
other foods by a considerable mar- 
gin in this respect. 


In spite of the liking for meat and 
the very strong urge to eat it, people 
consider meat relatively hard to di- 
gest and have practically no knowl- 
edge of the vitamins in meat. 
Approximately 25% consider meat 
fattening. They attach relatively 
little importance to the high quality 
protein content of meat. 

Low income families eat meat as 
often as higher income families. 

(Nore—The survey indicates fre- 
quency of eating meat rather than 
the amount or quality of meat eaten.) 

A majority (53.99%) of the profes- 
sional people (physicians, home econ- 
omists and dentists) think low in- 
come families don’t eat enough meat. 
The survey indicates, however, that 
this group eats meat just as often as 
the well-to-do and that both classes 
eat meat less often than many nutri- 
tionists recommend as beneficial. 

Within the white population prac- 
tically no differences by economic 
groups appear, as illustrated by these 
findings: 

A-People D-People 





E_mo Roper 


Nationally known research expert who conducted 
the nationwide survey on meat. He is famous for 
national polls and Fortune Magazine surveys. 


the table more often through greater 

knowledge of the thrifty cuts and 

how to prepare them. 
The campaign stresses: 

—The complete, high quality proteins 
in meat and the importance of 
adequate protein intake for the 
child and the adult, the white col- 
lar worker as well as the physical 
laborer, for the convalescent and 


the expectant mother; and as part 
of the modern reducing diet. 

The B vitamins naturally contained 
in meat—thiamine (vitamin Bj), 
riboflavin (vitamin B2), and nico- 
tinic acid, a vitamin for the pre- 
vention of pellagra. 

The minerals in meat, particularly 
iron and copper so necessary in 
building good, red blood, and phos 

phorus, another dietary essential. 


The 96 to 9S digestibility of meat 
A special survey among home economists, phy- 
sicians and dentists of course revealed a far 
higher appreciation of these facts than in the 
case of the general public. It is from these 
‘thought leaders’ that the widening circle of 
nutritional knowledge is rapidly spreading in 
the interest of a healthy and vigorous nation. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE, Chicago 


This Seal means that all state- 
ments regarding nutrition 
made inthis advertisement are § 
acceptable to Counctlon Foods 
and Nutrition of the Ameri 
can Medical Association. 





/ AMERICAN 1p 
MEDICAL | 
\ ASSN. 











FREE To Home Economists. . 


Classroom Study Kit—Use coupon below 


MEAT 






A RICH TTA SOURCE OF 
B Vitamins 
A Wak 


PORK KEEFE LAMB) VEAI LIVER 





THE 


Sa VARIETY 


MEATS 
By") 160 | .22 | 33 | 31 | 38 


By") 34 | .29 | 39 | 41 | 3.34 


“sw | 110] 84 | 10.0 | 16.2 | 35.5 








Chart of Thrifty Meat Cuts 


HOW TO PREPARE it 
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Lb saul lo soue thuffly meal culs 


Theyie a rich source of Matsral J} Vitamins 
... Complete Proteins 
+» Measentlal Minerals aS 


Send coupon for new Classroom Study Kit consisting of 25 reprints of this 
message; new B vitamin chart; and new Thrift Meat Chart, showing 18 
menus planned around thrift cuts and information on how to prepare them. 
Both charts are 23 x 32 inches, in full color. 


9) ‘, 


Meat at Breakfast...........- 29.4% 29.4% 
Meat at Lunch.......... 54.1% 52.7% a a cat A a et a eto sa tk is i ch i i el es Sa sc ili Si is ia ad a den 
Meat at Dinner 59.0% 60.5% | 
1] a : | | American Meat Institute 
le purposes of je educationa 59 E. Van Buren Stiect. Chicago 
campaig >¢ “ ry carne . . . P 
paign on meat now being irried | Please send me your new, free Classroom Study kit. 
on are to make people realize the | 
rightful place of meat in the bal- | VAME 
anced meal; to remind people of ; 
their natural desire for meat and to | ON ITNT a Oo oo ak winshre mesdia wie anne adda meee aneMO 
erase the erroneous attitude toward — | sila 
we IDRESS 
eating too much meat; and to show _ | 
people how they can have meat on | CITY.............-...... STATE 
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N June, the Educational Bureau of 
the Spool Cotton Company awarded 
prizes to the winners of their third 


ews 


nation-wide crochet contest for girls of 
high school age. First prize went to 
Ruby Ridder of Camp Point, Illinois, 
a student of Miss Arlene W. Grimm, 
for a beautifully made belt; second 
prize to Norma Sterk of Steel, South 
Dakota, a student of Miss Susan Tay- 
lor, Station WNAX Class of the Air, 
Yankton, South Dakota, for a cro- 
cheted pocketbook; third prize to 
Aileen Gibler of Baldwin, Kansas, a 
student of Miss Olive J. Coldren, 
also for a pocketbook. 
xk * 

The Bureau of Home Economics 
has been busy designing for women 
work clothes that are simple, quick-to- 
put-on, cool, washable and cut for 
freedom of action. Included are a cov- 
erette for farm wear, a field suit for 
heavy work, a divided skirt-dress, a 
shower-proof cotton suit for wet 
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weather, a coverall apron for farm 
and factory, a utility apron with large 
pockets, a mechanic’s suit and cap for 
industrial wear and a jumper slack- 
suit. 

The mechanic’s suit and cap are il- 
lustrated here. “In making an outfit 
of this sort, room for reaching, sit- 
ting, stooping and the like must be cut 
into the suit, because the garment is 
held to the body at the neck, crotch and 
ankles. 

“Gathered fullness set in below a 
shoulder yoke at the back gives un- 
hampered movement of shoulders and 
arms. A too-close back or sleeves that 
restrict the upper arm can become very 
annoying and tiring. 

“The neckline is convertible. The 
slide fastener front opening is long 
enough to make dressing easy and 
speedy, yet there is no excess fullness 
to catch in moving machinery. For 
comfortable sitting and bending there 
are darts set below the waist back. 
A boxing makes a comfortable but 
neat looking crotch. 

“So that the legs of the suit can- 
not trip the wearer or drag in the 
dirt, they are shaped into the ankles 
and closed with slide fasteners. 
Pockets have collapsible fullness which 
makes ample room for several small 
objects.” 

For further information write to the 
Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

x kk 

A new bleaching process for cotton 
goods was reported recently at a meet- 
ing of the Rhode Island Section of 
the American Association of ‘Textile 
Chemists and Colorists. This process 
makes possible the production of 
bleached cotton goods that are su- 
perior in strength to anything obtained 
in the customary method of bleaching. 
It does not require special methods or 
equipment or a rigid control of time, 
temperature and concentration. ‘This 
is particularly important now because 
it will facilitate the production of the 
vast quantities of fabrics being pur- 
chased by the government as a result 
of the National Defense Program. 

The new bleaching agent is sodium 
chlorite, in a form known as Tex- 
tone. In most cases it is used with 
hypochlorite, the generally used bleach- 
ing agent. 

xk k * 

With the spreading of hostilities 
abroad, many  peace-time industries 
have been disrupted or cut off en- 
tirely. The countries from which the 





Courtesy Milton H. Schiffer 


American-made canvas was used 
for this attractive and durable 
needlepoint seat cover 


United States formerly imported 
needlepoint canvas were France, Bel- 
gium, Austria and Czecho-Slovakia. 
The manufacture of needlepoint can- 
vas in the United States had been at- 
tempted many times, particularly when 
signs of impending war threatened to 
disturb our sources of supply in the 
European countries, but none of the 
previous attempts to make canvas here 
were successful. In some cases this 
was due to lack of perseverance in solv- 
ing a technical problem that appeared 
very simple on the surface. 

A little over one year ago, an 
American firm was organized for the 
purpose of manufacturing needlepoint 
canvas. It was convinced that with na- 
tive skill and ingenuity in the use of 
technical resources, we could succeed 
in making needlepoint canvas that 
would compare favorably with the 
types formerly imported from the Old 
World. This firm succeeded, and we 
now have on the market an American- 
made canvas equal in quality to that 
formerly imported. This can be purt- 
chased in department stores through- 
out the country by the yard, for use 
in making original designs, or 48 
ready-stamped pieces. 


x kk 


A guidance bulletin prepared and 
used at the Fort Dodge, Iowa, High 
School of which C. T. Feelhaver is 

(Continued on page 310) 
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Are your Rayon Teaching Aids 
UP-TO-DATE? 
HOW du pont rayon IS MADE 























Three-color wall chart, mounted and varnished. Size 35” x 23”, 


For teachers in high schools and colleges. 


Present trends in textile markets give unusual impor- 
tance to the study of rayon. Undoubtedly, you are now 
reorganizing your lecture outlines — preparing fresh 
class study plans. Du Pont’s five educational aids for 
the teaching of rayon are designed to assist you in both 
phases of your work. A compact fact book offers excel- 
lent lecture material. A wall chart, specimen cabinet, a 
step-by-step sound film, and special booklet for student’ 


distribution serve as visualizers in class-room work. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Rayon Division 
Empire State Building, New York, N. Y. 


RAvON 


Left—Rayon Fact Book for 


a Left—16-page illustrated 
use by teachers in high 


booklet for distribution to 
schools and colleges. Twenty 
pages, well illustrated. 


students. Free in limited 
quantities, 


WHAT You 6 

RAYON YARN Right—33-Minute Sound 
Film. 16 mm. or 35 mm. Film 
only. Projector or operator 
cannot be supplied. 


Right Compact Cabinet, 
showing actual materials used 
in making rayon yarn. Size 
19” x 14”. Price, $2.00. 
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LINE OF DEFENSE 


And because of this, education in all phases of the use of products 
becomes of greater importance than ever before. 


With this in mind we asked the hundreds of teachers who visited our 

booth at the A.H.E.A. Convention in Chicago for suggestions. These 
are being incorporated into the Crown Tested Rayon Educational Helps 
now in preparation. 


We offer you a wide variety of material, consisting of samples in the raw, 
swatches of the finished product, illustrated booklets, and teaching easels. 


We offer you booklets answering all questions regarding the Devel- 
opment, Manufacture, Character, Identification, Care and Use, Fabric 
Styling and Testing of Rayon Yarns and Fabrics. 


Select the material you need and fill out the coupon below — many 
of these are FREE. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


World's Largest Producer of Rayon 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Please send me the following Educational Helps checked below. Currency, 
Check or Money Order enclosed: 


(] 1, Educational Kit, with one copy of [] 4. ‘Home Economics and Rayon’... 10¢ 
‘‘Home Economics and Rayon’... 50 
O12. “What Is Rayon” PREE (] 5. ‘Important Facts About Spun Rayon’’ FREE 
3. “Rayon from Forest to Fashion,” (16. “Important Facts About Rayon’’.. FREE 
with as many Student Booklets as Riese 
DOG POONER 5k, Five hoo as th deers 75¢ \ ()Combination Offer 1 and 3......., $1.00 
IE fis Cee Te oh iin hg Bicone orien Mae TM hw c's SPMD RE der abe eile sco. sac aca gin me 
Lk AES EET OENE hee ROE WEE Bude oh, Tan MUNN Ca AE Dra ar Parana wr Aa Am ere eS 
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The Importance 


MPORTANT work is not necessarily the kind of 

work that makes headlines. Important work is work 
» that brings out the best in us, work that needs to be done, 
work that has social value. 

Ordinarily we think of an important position as being 
a “high position” —a presidency, a dictatorship, a chair- 
manship; and that is one meaning of the word. It is, 
however, a secondary meaning and is dependent entirely 
» upon the primary definition “the quality or state of being 
significant, of social consequence.” Thus it follows that 
a high position may be important or it may be merely 
» high. It also follows that a position may be not at all 
“high” but very important indeed. In fact, the impor- 
tance of a high position is directly dependent upon the 
s+ importance of the lower positions which support it. 

There are some positions which are important only in 
so far as the persons who hold them are important. 
» There are other positions which are important in them- 
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| Lookout for Shortages 








AST month we had our first real taste of curtailment 
of civilian goods when the government ordered a 
: shut-down in the silk processing industry. Now it appears 
that that was just the forerunner of a rationing program 
which will affect all consumers. 

Shortages and scarcities in minor items which go to make 
up a product may have as much effect as shortages in major 
items of supply. For example: The government recently 
asked for bids on a large volume of long heavy underwear 
with bone buttons. No bids were forthcoming. The gov- 
ernment investigated and found that bone buttons no 
longer exist because the domestic supply of bone is pur- 
chased by the highest bidder, the gelatin industry, which 
has run the price sky high as far as the bone button indus- 
try is concerned. Whatever supply of bone is available 
» after the gelatin industry is satisfied is bought by the glue 
industry which now faces a drastic shortage of casein and 
must rely to a great extent on bone as a basis for glue. 
Now the expectation is that bone will be placed under 
OPM with first claim and first priority going to the bone 
button industry, second priority to the glue industry, with 
the gelatin industry getting what is left. So, because of 
> buttons on long underwear, we may have to forego our 
gelatin desserts. 

There is also a drastic shortage in paper which threat- 
» ens to become more serious. The importation of paper has 
diminished to a trickle. The Canadian war program has 
commandeered Canadian paper mill machine tools for use in 
» the shipbuilding program. The United States government 
is buying large quantities of wood pulp to be used in the 
manufacture of munitions. Formaldehyde, used in paper 
making, is scarce. So is chlorine for bleaching paper. Con- 
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of Being Important 


selves, regardless of the person. But each of these falls 
short of the ideal—an important person in an important 
position. 

We in the field of education are fortunate; our posi- 
tions are important in themselves—terribly important, 
every one of them. Our job is to develop and direct the 
minds of the youth of America. On us may well de- 
pend the future of democracy. The significance, the social 
consequences, the importance of education cannot be 
over-emphasized. 

Do not think, however, that you are important just 
because your profession is important. We can be impor- 
tant only as we recognize the importance of our work and 
accept the responsibility of doing it to the best of our 
abilities and training. If we do that, tho’ our praises be 
unsung, we are important. 


Blanche M. Stover 


sequently, slick paper magazines are having difficulty in 
securing paper. 

There seems to be a difference of opinion as to the 
shortage of tin. However, these facts are worth consider- 
ing: the Lend-lease Program calls for 42,000,000 cases of 
canned foods for Great Britain, in excess of the normal 
domestic canned food requirements. The Army and Navy 
requirements for canned foods, plus a small increase in 
population, call for a greater canned food output this year 
than last. Extensive research is being conducted by rare 
metal research laboratories to provide a sufficiently inex- 
pensive method of coating metal containers with silver in- 
stead of tin. The Department of Agriculture as a defense 
measure has appropriated $116,400 to investigate the exist- 
ing facilities and the necessary requirements to expand the 
dehydration of vegetables and fruits sufficiently to meet 
certain unstated exigencies. Notwithstanding, there appears 
to be no pressing shortage of tin for canned foods. 
industry are not unknown. 


Limitations in the glass 


Building of new glass furnaces is a slow process. Periodic- 
ally they must be relined, if not rebuilt. This takes time. 
Already the industry is operating in excess of normal 
capacity. 

Aluminum and other foils are no longer available, and 
they are very necessary for packaging certain kinds of 
cheese, prepared cake mixes and other food products sub- 
ject to hydroscopic action. 

Cork for use as closure lining is also greatly curtailed. 
This shortage, in addition to that in metal foils and plastics, 
is making it difficult for catsup manufacturers, bottlers and 
other users of glass containers. 


(To be continued next month) 








Photo courtesy OEM Defense and The Women’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor 


An increasing number of women are taking jobs in national defense industries. They are gag- 
ing and weighing cartridges in army arsenals, operating overhead cranes in machine tool fac- 
tories, making suits for army mechanics, cementing the seams of gas masks and accepting re- 
placement jobs as telegraph and radio operators 
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Women s 


HERE women are _ taking 

jobs, where jobs are taking 

women, is well worth ponder- 
ing in these critical times. New work- 
ing customs and new industries make 
a woman's working world both hopeful 
and hazardous. : 

Hopeful in that it is—it really is— 
a better working world for women than 
ever before. Hazardous in that in the 
man’s world the competition is keen 
and the customs sometimes ruthless 
while in the woman’s world the scene 
is fast-changing, challenging adapta- 
bility and adjustment; and in the whole 
world, wars and the threat of wars 
affect every woman’s present economics 
and her fundamental foothold in the 
economics of the future. 

Twenty-five years ago a world war 
was raging. There’s a world war rag- 
ing today. What has happened to wom- 
en from war to war? 

Briefly, the exodus of women from 
the home into factories, offices and 
professional life has continued. They 
now, normally, constitute about 24% 
of the labor market, as against 22° in 
1930 and 21% in 1910 and 1920. More- 
over, first samplings of the 1940 census 
showed that 90% of the women re- 
ported in the labor market now have 
jobs, about 86% of them in private 
industry. 

But there has also been a counter- 
current, a modernization magnet draw- 
ing some of women’s work back into 
more and better homes. The Federal 
Housing Administration’s long-term, 
low-interest. plan of home building 
swiftly raised a bumper crop of new 
and reconditioned homes. ‘These were 
speedily equipped with an almost magic 
array of wonder-ways of doing the 
housework. Show windows of town 
and country were filled with the stream- 
lined forms of refrigerators, stoves, 
sinks, washing machines, ironers and 
sewing machines. Laundry again was 
done at home. 
dormant in cities, sprang to life in 


Home-sewing, long 


the columns of metropolitan dailies. 
And it is to be remembered that the 
first five percent sampling of the 1940 
Census of Occupations showed that 
homemakers still outnumber women 
in industry by more than two to one. 

New working customs in the indus- 
trial world simmer down to shorter 
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rom Was to Whar 


By Bess Furman 


hours, better pay, better working con- 
ditions. 

Miss Mary Anderson, Director of 
the Women’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor, who has 
headed the government’s work for 
women in industry since the past world 
war, makes these comparisons: 

“In 1918 women were hired at 
twenty-five cents an hour, sometimes 
twenty cents. They thought they were 
well paid at twenty-five. Usually there 
was no increase as they became more 
skilled. 

“Women employed today at the very 
same sort of work start at forty-five 
cents an hour. After one month they 
get fifty cents; in another month fifty- 


five. Those who really develop. skill 
and speed get sixty, sixty-five and as 
high as seventy cents. Yet prices are 
not so high as they were in the world 
war. 

“In 1918 we were urging that on 
minute work, where women must be 
so precise that strain is inevitable, there 
should be rest periods. Now they have 
them—a 15-minute rest period morn 
ing and afternoon. 

“Then we were urging adjustable 
chairs. In the defense factories I have 
visited recently, all chairs are adjust- 
able. 

“We used to preach, everywhere we 
went, guarding machines for the work 
er’s safety. Now most of them are so 


Inspecting surface tin plate is only one of the many important jobs 
performed by women for the 


































United States Steel Corporation 








Photo Courtesy the Women’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor 


The airplane industry employs women not only for construction 
work such as covering an outer wing panel but also for inspection 


of airplane parts. 


well guarded you could hardly get 
into them to get hurt. 

“One of the things that impresses 
me most is the difference in what fac- 
tory workers eat. It used to be cold 
slabs of sandwiches brought from home. 
Now there are great cafeterias where 
well-prepared hot food is offered at 
reasonable prices. And they even carry 
milk through the factories for the con- 
venience of the workers! 

“Shorter hours give women more 
time to spend at home caring for their 
households, and so more peace of mind 
on their jobs. And new labor-saving 
devices make it so that they can accom- 
plish more in the hours they have at 
home.” 

Better kitchens give more time for 
the factory and office. Shorter office 
and factory hours give more time for 
the kitchen. Instead of the well-known 
vicious circle there is the too-little- 
known beneficent cycle. A woman can 


almost eat her cake and keep it too. At 


278 


One woman ferried a plane to England 


least she can chew off a large-sized 
hunk of the home-work, and maybe 
keep a small slice of her pay-check. 

A few years ago when scarcity of 
jobs for young women was a serious 
problem, I heard, at a conference on 
that subject held in the East Room 
of the White House, Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher discourse wisely and wittily on 
the thesis that women nowadays are 
most successful in the fields where their 
great-grandmothers were most success- 
ful. Today, as then, they are making 
clothes, baking food, keeping accounts, 
nursing, serving their communities. 
Said Mrs. Fisher: 

“Women, with a dramatic unanimity 
which can but be instinctive, since it is 
not due to any preconcerted plan, have 
sought out the work that they always 
have done. What is school-teaching but 
a transposition of what mothers, grand- 
mothers, aunts, older sisters, always did 
in the home? What are these white- 
capped, book-trained nurses doing but 
what their unlettered great-grandmoth- 


ers did by the hearth? These girls in 
canning factories, these armies of women 
who run and fetch and carry and give 
personal services in shops and_ ofhces, 
who run looms in woolen and cotton mills 
and sewing machines in garment-making 
establishments—they are only doing in a 
modern way what women have always 
done—producing and serving. It can no 
more be said of them that they have left 
their old work to take up new, than it 
could be said of the farmer that he is 
no longer the producer of food because 
he reaps his wheat with a machine, not 
a cradle.” 

Each passing month adds to the 
weight of such words. This is the day 
when women’s biggest business suc- 
cesses are being made in fields akin 
to home economics. It is the day when 
women of special home _ economics 
training are appearing in great num- 
bers and are taking top places—and 
salaries—in merchandising, in radio, in 
journalism and in the great avenues 
opening in the all-inclusive defense 
program. 


As jobs opened up for women spec- 
ialists, home women, organized into 
such groups as the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and the 
National League of Women Voters, 
began to raise extremely intelligent 
questions about food and drugs and 
textiles. They asked so __ insistently 
that they had to be answered. Manu- 
facturers and retailers then began to 
find out that it actually paid in profits 
to give them the scientific answers. If 
they were interested enough in the 
scientific facts on food, textiles and 
house furnishings, they became excellent 
prospects for sales talks. Result: more 
jobs for more women who knew the 
answers. 

Even if there had been no war emer- 
gency, America would have come out 
of the depression decade having learn- 
ed at least one new thing—nutrition. 

Now the necessity for building up 
the United States Army physically as 
well as numerically, of increasing the 
general stamina of the American peo- 
ple, and of helping to feed England 
has intensified a thousandfold the lime- 
light beating upon the nutritionist. 
Purely by virtue of her vocation, she 
has become a headliner overnight—her 


opinion sought, her advice quoted col- 


umn on column. 

But it is to be remembered that 
this country’s stamina-level is not 
raised by how much its nutritionists 


(Continued on page 314) 
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CONOMICS Extension in the 


Vational D-. ense rogram 
fense Prog 


By Dean C. E. Ladd, New York State College of Home Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca 


HE Nation is now committed 

to a complete, coordinated and 

efliicient program of defense. We 
in educational work are trained and 
prepared to do our part but it is going 
to require a complete consecration ot 
our energies and our intelligence to this 
purpose. 

The first and controlling need is for 
flexibility to meet quickly any need, and 
there are many things that make for 
inflexibility in a home economics pro- 
gram. One of these is the shortage ot 
specialists which has resulted in long- 
time scheduling. Therefore, the need 
for quick adjustment or flexibility will 
be disconcerting. But success in meet- 
ing this need for quick adjustment will 
crystallization of 


prevent programs, 


will result in growth, progress and 

vitality of program and development 

ot every individual concerned. 
Emphasis is now being placed on cer- 


shall 


Greater emphasis should be 


tain planned projects which I 
mention. 


placed on each of the following: 


1. More and better living trom the 
farm. 

Canning—Received great stimulation 

in the last war. We know much 

more about it now. 

Curing and preserving—We have 
bulletins and informational material 
ready. 

Quick freezing—Will be important 
on large farms where several families 
may use one freezing unit. 

Gardens—Material 
of the most important from stand 


available. One 


point of nutrition and economy. 
2. The home as an efficient business 
unit. I like to call it the ‘Business 
“Administration of a Home.” Here we 


should emphasize economy of labor, 


economy of purchasing and selling, 
useful farm accounts and records. 
3. Building for farm and home _per- 
manency and a satisfactory country life 
there. 

This includes planning for the next 
generation—buildings, roads, water sup 
plies, field layouts and reforestation. It 


means keeping a history of the farm 
and the family, refinishing old furni- 
ture, learning to enjoy good reading 
and good music, keeping a guest book 
and making long-time plans for the 
beautification of buildings and grounds, 
the rotation of crops and the increase 
of livestock. 

Why do all these things? Whateve 
the times—good or bad, and experience 
has taught that one follows the other 
in war and post-war periods—the farm 
is a refuge for the family and all its 
members. Faith in the land and close 
contact with the elemental things bring 
mental health and physical health. 

Home Economics Extension must be 


We must 


be primarily a part of rural life. Un 


knit closely to farm people. 


fortunately our offices and homes are 


in cities. This is probably necessary 
but should be recognized as a liability 
to be offset in some way. Our great 
opportunity lies in) playing a leading 
part in building a great rural-urban 


(Continued on page 322) 


Homemakers at Kingston, New York, plan home and ground improvement with the aid of their county leader 
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Evelyn H. Palmer, Itinerant Teacher Trainer, State Teachers College, Mansfield, Pennsylvania 


HE good home economics teacher 
sees herself as part of a large 
school program in which she is 
to play an important role. Through 
college training and perhaps some ex- 
perience in teaching she has come to 
realize that her chosen profession is 
one requiring a great amount of abil- 

ity. She must have sound judgment, a 

bit of resourcefulness, a turn for origin- 

ality and a keen desire to conduct her 
work in a way most useful and inter- 
esting to girls, boys and adults. 

To make her program of home- 
making a success, she must have a 
sound philosophy of education. Then, 
within her own field, the home eco- 
nomics teacher is concerned with first, 
the interpreting of general objectives 
into home economics objectives; sec- 
ondly, the making and carrying vut of 
plans for achieving these objectives 
and thirdly, the measuring of progress 
in obtaining the goals set up. Each 
teacher’s philosophy of education deter- 
mines the manner in which she meets 
these responsibilities. One of the most 
difficult jobs is that of wise manage- 
ment of the department. 

That management is too great a re- 
sponsibility to leave to a hit-and-miss 
organization. So often, at the close of 
the school year, a teacher is heard to 
say, “I don’t know where the year has 
gonef’ This does not happen when the 
teacher plans a definite program and 
follows it. 

If you have not yet planned your 
work for this year, study the following 
suggested outline. Decide what you 
want to do. Put your plans in writing, 
discuss them with your principal, then 
see them through. 

1. Plan objectives that are worthwhile, 
clear, definite, attainable and _ that 
meet definite needs. 

Learn to know home and community 

conditions through surveys, meeting 

parents and students, P.T.A. meet- 

ings, parties for mothers, exhibits and 

community programs, adult education. 

Vary methods of teaching by 

a. Student participation in planning 
courses 

b. Change in content of courses 

c. Better related work 


d. Varied class procedures 

e. More home visitation and a more 
interesting home project program 

Improve appearance of your depart- 

ment by 

a. Having attractive spots or centers 
of interest 

b. Repairing equipment 

c. Making better arrangement 

d. Adding new equipment 

Make better use of teaching aids 

Keep accurate records of 

a. All department expenditures 

b. All department activities 


. Acquaint girls with student club 


work through 
a. Organization of a club 


b. Better club programs 


Expand your program by 
a. Organizing boys classes 
b. Exchanging units with the agricul- 
tural department 
c. Planning for out-of-school groups 
Make yourself a better teacher by 
a. Looking and living home econom- 
ics 
. Joining professional organizations 
Planning for self improvement 
through special study, wider and 
more thorough reading, attending 
and taking part in educational 
meetings 
Your next question may be “How 
can I do all these things?” ‘True, it 
does mean a great deal of work, but 
others have and so can you. The fol- 


Expand your program. Encourage the girls to make articles to 
improve the appearance of their homes. Organize classes or clubs 
for boys, Work with adult groups in your community 
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lowing procedures may be helpful in 
planning content of teaching and or- 
ganizing the whole program: 


1. Look at your program on a two or 
four year basis. Be careful not to 
overlook important phases or make 
unnecessary repetitions. 

. Talk with interested people to learn 
what is expected of the department. 
This may help to avoid unpleasant 
incidents later on. 

Use some plan such as a survey to 


cul- gain information to determine girls’ 

needs, abilities and interests in defi- 
Ips nite phases of homemaking. (See 
y pages 236-238 in September 1940, 
om- Practical Home Economics). 

. Allow girls to help in planning work. 
ons . Make an outline of main topics for 
lent each course being taught and include 
and sub-topics to be covered in units. 
ling . Use suggested state plan as a guide 
nal in organization of units. 


. Plan specific objectives for each unit 
‘ow as goals toward which to work. 
. Furnish leads to next units and stim- 
but ulate the student to widened interests. 
. Make provision for individual dif- 
ferences and comparative growth. 
Besides the course of study divided 
into units, make daily lesson plans to 
include: 
a. Specific objectives — pupils may 
help to plan them. 
, . Suitable lesson approach to inter- 
est class members. 
. Methods suitable to attain goals. 
. Topical outline or leading ques- 
tions. 
. Good illustrative material. 
Summary of learnings. 
. Opportunity for class to participate 
in assignment. 
. Plan to stimulate many kinds of stu- 
dent activities. 
12. Never lose sight of desired outcomes. 
Finally, to be a successful home econ 
omics teacher you must be flexible and 
have a growing philosophy of educa 
tion. You 
standards with a view toward your 


must always have high 





own professional advancement. You 
must know the needs and interest ot 
your students and their parents, and 
plan your program accordingly. You 
must have definite organization as well 
as efficient management in both meth 
ods and equipment. You must evaluate 
the results of your teaching through 
the learnings of your students. 

For all this, your reward will be the 
fun you have in being a wide-awake, 
up-to-date teacher and the pleasure you 
find in seeing desired changes brought 
about in your students as a result of a 
Well organized and functioning home 
Making program. 
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Plan an Eight-hour Day 





By Virginia Lee 


Home Economics Instructor 
Junior-Senior High School, Auburn, New York 
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knows that we have too much 


home economics teacher 
work to do and that our work, like 
that of the homemaker’s, is “never 
done trom sun to sun.” Meany home 
economics teachers find that, to do 
a really good job of classroom teach- 
ing, they are forced, from lack of time, 
to neglect other activities which they 
consider essential for the accomplish- 
ment of important objectives. 

For these reasons, I advocate an 
eight-hour working day for teachers 
on the grounds that, since it is the 
standard working day for practically 
all other professions, it is a reasonable 
amount of time in which to accomplish 
our day’s work. 

Because the home economics teacher's 
activities are diversified and the de- 
mands on her time numerous, she must 
consider carefully how she shall spend 
her eight-hour day. In the classroom 
we emphasize budgeting—budgeting of 
We teach the 


organization of working materials in 


both time and money. 


the home and how to accomplish most 
with the least expenditure of energy. 
But do we practice what we preach? 
Probably not. There’s always so much 
work that requires immediate attention. 
that there seems to be no time for 
proper organization. 

Still, this can be done quite easily 
if we accept the eight-hour day as be- 
ing a fair working day and put in regu- 
larly that many hours of work five 
days a week plus a three hour period 
over the week end to correspond with 
the nine to twelve Saturday morning 
ot workers in other positions. For the 
average teacher an eight-hour day 
would mean one and one-half to two 
working hours daily after school, un- 
less she chose to work in the evening 
rather than directly after school. 

This would allow free time for the 
teacher’s personal life, her social 
activities, her share in community life, 


her rest, exercise and relaxation, as 


well as time for her personal and pro 
fessional advancement. 

A brief analysis of work done by 
the home economics teacher outside of 
class periods resolves itself into some- 
thing like the following: grading pa- 
pers, notebooks, clothing projects and 
home projects; collecting, filing and 
planning the use of reference and illus- 
trative material; shopping for prices, 
samples, patterns etc.; making home 
visits and field trips; inventorying and 
requisitioning laboratory supplies; or- 
dering groceries; assisting with cos 
tumes, teas, exhibits, assembly pro 
grams etc.; organizing work and car 
ing for the homemaking center. It is 
obvious that some of these things are 
done daily, some once in a while and 
others only seasonally. Therefore, any 
plan which seeks to get them all done 
eficiently must be somewhat flexible 
The following schedule, then, is sug 
gestive only. It aims to show how 
such duties may be distributed over the 
working week so that none will be en- 
tirely neglected. Naturally each teach 
er must work out her plan to suit 


her own needs. 


Monpay 

1. Sort all mail received during the 
previous week. 
File all new illustrative material 
which does not require mounting or 
other preparation. 
Glance through recent magazines to 
determine what you want to read 
carefully, what you want pupils to 
read and what new illustrative ma 
terial you want to request on the 


coupon provided. 


‘TUESDAY 
1. Work on illustrative material which 
requires preparation—posters, sew- 
ing samplers, cooking demonstra 
tions etc. 
2. Bring the bulletin board up-to-date. 
(Continued on page 314) 











a a aa a Te made of solid gold. The buttons on 
= George Washington’s inauguration coat 
are beautifully engraved. On one is 
written, “Long live the _ president, 


J ) ) 1789.” 
Buttons of Sandwich glass, Dresden 
utton @ ul on e china, Wedgwood, jasper or lusterware, 


paperweight, tintypes, daguerreotypes, 


W 








milk glass, mottos, calico and many 


By Margaret Lindsay 


others are much prized by collectors. 
College of Emporia, Emporia, Kansas The variety of materials used for 
making buttons is almost unlimited: 
pearl, ivory, bone, tin, brass, iron, 


aluminum, gold, silver, jewels, stones, 











glass, celluloid and many new  syn- 


thetics. 

Button, Button, tury in Europe, but they were used on ‘The most staple buttons are known 

Who has the button? shoes and sandals before then. as pearl. The best are cut from pearl 

We all have—not one Button collecting is a fascinating oyster shells obtained in the Indian 

but eighty, if we have hobby and stimulates interest in geog Ocean and other tropical waters south 

our share of the annual raphy, literature, history and art. The of Asia and around Australia. Pearl 

production. Tingle collection in Hartford, Con- divers gather the big round shells which 

necticut, contains twenty-seven hundred vary in color from light opalescent tints 
NCE upon a time there were ditferent styles on thirty-four strings. to deep smoky shades. The darker : , 
no buttons. The Greeks and The state of Pennsylvania was bought shells are found around ‘Tahiti and ing 
Romans held their garments in from the Indians by William Penn with many East Indian islands. The shells, = 
place with a girdle and a brooch or twelve buttons which he cut from his which measure as large as_ twelve = 
pin. Later buttons were used purely coat. Most of these are now owned by inches, are made up of very fine layers, Pal 
for ornamental purposes; then the loop a Californian. One of the most beauti- each being one forty-thousandth to lon 
and finally the buttonhole developed. ful single buttons in the United States one six-thousandth of an inch. ‘These _ 
It is believed that buttons were first was made for Lafayette in 1824. The thin layers, which appear under the che 
used on clothing in the thirteenth cen die was cut in the Mint and the button microscope to curl and = overlap as and 
waves of the sea, produce both iri- slat 
descence and strength. But 
The next quality pearl is made in 7 


+ . Japan trom the Trocas, a yellow shell. 1 
er ia y Cheaper buttons are made from fresh —_ 
ts . water or river pearl taken from the oe 
: Prodection ana Sources : | ; : A ‘ finis 
rivers and lakes of the United States. he 


OO £/ og Pear | x8 C The Mississippi, Missouri, a ail 


and other American rivers and streams . 

lL Ocean~ justvrous avi qinest | Aust alin, Red : | | ¥ ing 
x en ond Indes yield mussels which are opened and ex- : 
2Taprn yeliow sta shell 5, 000,000 press ; : S 
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as expensive as the fresh water pearl. 
Their greater opalescence is more per- 
manent and they are less brittle. Re- 
tailers are told that when the present 
supply is exhausted there will be no 
more for the duration of the war be- 
cause the pearl divers are refusing to 
dive due to danger from mines. 

Shells used for button manufacture 
are graded and soaked in water be- 
fore being cut. The shells which vary 
from one-half to one and a_ fourth 
inches in thickness are split. Abrasives 
are used to smooth the edges and then 
the holes are drilled. The buttons are 
tumbled in barrels of various solutions 
—water and pumice stone, acids, soapy 
wash and finally sawdust to dry them. 
They are sorted and graded according 


to style, quality and iridescence. Both 


ocean and fresh water pearls may be 
dyed but the dyes are not fast to 
washing. 

Many of the buttons on men’s cloth- 
ing are called ivory buttons. These 
are made from the nut of a tropical 
tree, the Tagua or Vegetable Ivory 
Palm, which grows in Ecuador, Co- 
lombia and Panama. The nuts, which 
form in clusters, resemble the horse 
chestnut in appearance but are harder 
and heavier. Each nut is sawed into 
slabs, the core and waste removed. 
Buttons are then stamped out and 
finished by grinding, dyeing and polish- 
ing. 

These buttons are durable and can 
be made in a wide variety of colors and 
finishes. They are washable, but may 
be damaged by rubbing, scratching, 
soaking or subjection to strong wash- 
ing solutions. 

Some interesting horn buttons are 
made with primitive tools by the peas- 
ants of Alpine countries. The more 
pearl-like the antler and the larger and 
more symmetrical the “rose” (root), 
the more valuable is the button. The 
interior surface is cleaned and the de- 
sign is cut out or carved into a relief 
Pattern. Plain bone buttons are made 
from the balance of the antler. 

Jet is found between layers of an- 
thracite coal. It is a uniform black, 
hard and compact in texture and breaks 
with a conchoidal fracture. It must be 
tough enough to be carved or turned 
ona lathe and compact enough to take 
a high polish. Real jet, which used to 
come trom English and Welsh mines, 
is so rare and expensive that little is 
now used for buttons. Very fine imita- 
tions are made of glass and some of 


the chemically made compounds, which 
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New buttons for fall show patriotic, Chinese and Indian influences. 
The trend is toward big ones like the knobby hand-twisted plastic 


and bee motif metal ones shown 


above. The delicate filagree 


leaf-shaped button and moonstone cluster are for dressier clothes 


are cut or pressed into the desired pat- 
terns. The best have been imported 
from Czecho-Slovakia, noted for the 
finest glass buttons on the market. 

Many inexpensive metal buttons are 
used on men’s work shirts and overalls. 
The metal ones which clamp through 
the fabric are known as bachelor but- 
tons. Metal buttons answer the de 
mand for a light, unbreakable “sew-on”’ 
or “clamp” style. Some of the best 
modern ones are made of aluminum 
coated with colored enamels. These 
enamels are now made of synthetic 
resins such as are used on compacts, 
flashlights and trays. 

The war of 1812 stimulated the use 
of brass buttons for soldiers’ uniforms. 
Brass from pans and kettles was used 
by Americans and when the supply of 
brass was exhausted pewter was sub 
stituted. Buttons from soldiers’ uni 
forms are greatly prized by collectors. 

Gold and silver, sometimes set with 
precious stones, have been used for 
centuries. During the reign of Louis 


XIV buttons became very popular. He 


spent six hundred thousand dollars on 
buttons in one year and five million in 
his lifetime. He paid fourteen thou 
sand dollars for two diamond ones and 
is said to have spent one hundred thou- 
sand for the buttons on a single vest. 

New materials were introduced into 
button making as early as 1770, when 
paper mache was used. Later buttons 
were made of hard rubber and, about 
1869, of celluloid. Celluloid, sometimes 
called artificial ivory, is a compressed 
solid solution of nitrated cellulose in 
camphor. It can be stained with the 
most delicate colors or made to resem 
ble ivory, horn, tortoise shells, amber, 
agate, ebony and other natural sub 
stances. Celluloid buttons are inex 
pensive but easily broken. They can be 
identified usually by a slight camphor 
odor when rubbed rigorously. 

‘Today many buttons are made from 
synthetic materials. Galalith, the first 
casein plastic made on a commercial 
basis, was developed in 1897 by a Ger 
man chemist. Wet curds, pressed into 
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vO lec f Yourself! 


By Irene Rutherford O’Crowley 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law 


NSURANCE, to me, has always 

seemed one of the most interesting 

gambles the world offers. You bet 
the company you won't die and it bets 
you you will and you have to die to 
win! You bet you won't lose your 
diamond ring or that your house will 
not burn and either has to happen for 
you to win. The companies have fig- 
ured out through years of collected 
statistics that a certain percentage of 
deaths occur in certain brackets, that a 
certain number of losses by fire, by 
theft, by accident, by carelessness, by 
intention, by storm or by some other 
means take place. They make their 
rates of insurance accordingly. 

The real question is whether or not 
insurance pays the insured. You can 
go on and on, year after year, paying 
your premiums, feeling that, maybe, 
nothing will ever happen to warrant 
the sum of money you have invested. 
Then something does happen. 

lor example, I knew of one woman 
who carried fire insurance on her 
house and its contents for twenty-six 
years. She was obliged to insure the 
house because she had to protect the 
mortgage holder, so she also insured 
the contents. Nothing happened until 
the day after the premium for the 
twenty-sixth year became due. Now, 
contrary to melodrama, she had mailed 
the customary check, and just in time, 
for the fire came in a freezing January 
gale. She collected honestly and justly 
on a great deal of burned and water- 
spoiled things, but it so happened that 
she was going to move to much smaller 
quarters and had planned to dispose 
of most of the things so she obtained 
more for them by insurance than she 
would have had she sold them second 
hand! 

Usually insurance companies try to 
settle fairly, but the insured person 
does not always see eye to eye with 
them. The most necessary thing, yes 
the greatest obligation the insured has, 
is to read the contract of insurance 
through from beginning to end and, if 
it is not understood thoroughly, ask the 
insurance agent to explain it paragraph 
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This can hap- 

pen to your 

home. It can 

and does hap- 

pen to the 

homes of your 

students, And 

the time to think 

of fire and acci- 

dent prevention, 

and fire, accident 

and theft insurance is 

before, not after, the 
calamity has occurred. 
Consider your own protec- 
tion now and act accordingly. 
Find a well qualified insurance 


agent with an educational viewpoint 


who will speak to your classes, clubs and adult groups on the merits of insurance. 
Photo courtesy National Fire Protection Association. 


by paragraph. The time to read a 
policy is before, not after, the fire or 
theft or death or accident. 

For instance, you may not know that 
some automobile fire or theft policies 
do not replace your car for you or give 
you enough to buy a car of the same 
value as that for which you have in- 
sured it. You may have bought a car 
for eight hundred dollars and in ten 
months it is consumed by fire. You 
naturally think you will receive eight 
hundred dollars, but the company rea- 
sons that every day your car has lost 
one day’s value and so it pays you with 
a loss value of ten months. 

Although many people feel that the 
insurance companies have put one over 
on the public in getting laws passed in 
some states to make mandatory per- 
sonal injury and property damage car 
insurance, I believe in it. I have had 
many cases where decent, law-abiding 
clients, careful drivers, out enjoying the 
splendid roads which we have in this 
country, have been involved in an acci- 
dent caused by some _ irresponsible, 
penniless driver. This has often re- 
sulted in loss of limb or eye or even 
a life, yet the culprit had no insurance 
to protect such a loss and_ nothing 
from which to collect if sued. Such 
people should not be allowed to drive 
without some minimum protection for 
other motorists. Automobiles, for 
them, are luxuries which they cannot 
afford. Often the cars they drive 


should be kept off the road in the inter- 
est of public safety. And, if wrecks 
of cars are being driven—cars with 
faulty brakes, thread-bare tires or 
other serious defects, their shiftless 
owners should be forced to carry in- 
surance for the protection of others. 

Sometimes people continue insurance, 
not realizing that conditions have 
changed and that the policies should 
be revamped or canceled. For example, 
some benevolent societies have policies 
for a surviving spouse or minor child 
or children. Well, at the insured’s 
death, if there is no surviving spouse 
and the children have become adults, 
no one can collect the policy, much to 
the chagrin, surprise and disappoint- 
ment of the adult children. 

I have always felt that insurance 
companies should insist upon appraisals 
of properties they insure before ac- 
cepting insurance. But they don’t, and 
from their point of view I can under- 
stand it. It puts the client to a lot of 
trouble and maybe such an appraisal 
will never be necessary as nothing 
may happen to warrant collection under 
the policy. But I believe that when 
one has gone along year after year in- 
suring for a certain figure and some- 
thing does happen, for the companies 
to insist then upon appraisals to de- 
termine values which they have never 
questioned before, is putting the cart 
before the horse. To illustrate, if you 
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For a 


CHOOL feeding is no longer in 

the experimental stage. In the 

past ten years, it has become a 
well organized department of many 
school systems. Yet there is still room 
for improvement and expansion of the 
school lunch program. Therefore, it 
behooves all concerned with the schools 
in this country to appraise critically the 
present school lunch setup—both tan- 
gible and intangible—including equip- 
ment, personnel, objectives and stand- 
ards. 

Who are the ones concerned? The 
school administrators, the faculty, the 
home economics teachers, the lunch- 
room directors and workers, the stu- 
dent body, the parents and the com- 
munity. All should be interested in, 
and willing to strive for, improved 
pupil health. 

From the one-room schoolhouse to 
the huge centralized city system, the 
functions of the school lunch are the 
same: feeding or supplementary feed- 
ing for children who cannot go home 
at noon for a nourishing lunch, supple- 
mentary feeding for children who are 
not properly fed at home, teaching bet- 
ter nutrition and better table manners. 

The following general pointers for 
improving the school lunch are sug- 
gested aids to fulfilling these functions. 
This list barely scratches the surface, 
yet it should stimulate ideas, lead to 
new practices and help to get you back 
in harness after the summer vacation. 


This young citizen is only one of 
many school children eating 
cold, inadequate’ lunches in 
schools throughout this country 


Px 
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1. Have nutritious food, well pre- 
pared, attractively served and as inex- 
Be sure that all 
Use more milk; if 


pensive as possible. 
food tastes good. 
fresh is not available then use dried 
and evaporated milk. 

2. Get good looking, clean, friendly 
people at the counter. See that they 
wear colorful, attractive, stylish uni- 
forms. Inspire them to want to help 
the children make wise food selections. 
Teach them the principles of salesman- 
ship. If you use students, try a tie-up 
with the business department. The 
commercial teacher may be glad to help 
them gain experience in serving people. 

3. Make the most of color in the 
school lunchroom. If you can’t wean 
the powers-that-be from neutral tan or 
gray walls, then strive for color in ac- 
cessories, posters and other exhibits. 

4. Try to improve food habits. Ex- 
plain the why of good food selection 
in simple terms. The earlier you start 
to train children, the better. Don’t 
wait for them to get in the home eco- 
nomics classes. And don’t be discour- 
aged if you can’t change food habits 
over night. 

5. Give demonstrations on the use 
of the school lunchroom—inviting small 
groups of students at a time. If pos- 
sible, keep these demonstrations in a 
light vein. Humor often helps to get 
points across. 

6. Get your community behind you. 
Capitalize on the present interest in nu- 
trition to teach good principles and 
straighten out ideas. 

7. Publicize your school lunch pro- 
gram in the local newspaper. People 
respond best to regular reports in the 
same space every day. Keep your mes- 
sage short and simple. The same thing 
applies to the radio. If you have a local 
station try to arrange for one brief 
broadcast a week rather than a longer 
one now and again. 

8. Keep the parents informed on de- 
velopments in the school lunch. Do a 
teaching job at the parents’ point of 
major interest—their children. Send 
mimeographed letters home by the stu- 
dents. In these letters explain the 
importance of a good school lunch. 


Photograph by Bob Churchill, courtesy Edu- 
cational Film Institute of New York University. 
From the film “‘And So They Live’ directed 
by Willard Van Dyke. Film for rent to schools. 
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By Catherine T. Long 


9. Encourage parents to eat in the 
school cafeteria once in a while. 

10. Urge that all surplus food in 
your community be canned for future 
use at home or in the school lunch. It 
may be possible for you to have a 
school lunch canning day when surplus 
food can be canned in the school kitch- 
ens by interested parents. 

11. Secure the cooperation of all fac- 
ulty members. Show them how they 
can use the school lunch as a teaching 
area. 

12. Attract interest to the cafeteria 
through special exhibits such as food 
creches which glorify food. Opportuni- 
ties are unlimited during harvest time. 
Secure the help of the art department, 
the agricultural department, the lan- 
guage departments. The Latin teacher 
might plan a food table showing foods 
of ancient Rome. The gym instructor 
might set a training table for the foot- 
ball team. 

13. Keep a folder of new ideas and 
try them as often as practical. 

14. Keep a first aid kit in the school 
lunchroom. You might also keep a 
clean-up kit for ever-present “spillers.” 

15. Save time and steps by planning 
more efhicient working arrangements in 
the kitchen. A number of simple de 
vices help no end. For example, for 
better storage space have: 

a. Narrow shelves which accom 
modate only one row of dishes. 

b. Adjustable shelf supports. 

c. A group of stepped shelves. 

d. Hanging shelves over tables for 
cookbooks and near the sink for 
cleaning articles. 

e. Vertical files for shallow, flat 
articles such as platters. 

f. Drawers adapted to articles to 
be stored in them. 

16. Use farm surpluses now. (See 
next page.) We may not have sur- 
pluses later in the year due to an in- 
creased army to feed in this country 
and shipment of food to foreign coun 
tries. 

17. Look ahead to possible shortages 
in paper cups and napkins, oils and 
fats, soaps, tapioca, gelatine products, 


canned foods. (See page 275) 








Menus Using Surplus Commodities 


HE Food Stamp Plan of the De- 

partment of Agriculture passed its 
second birthday last May 16th. It be- 
gan with only nine foods on the “sur- 
plus” list. Since then the list has 
tripled. And, while the commodities on 
the list vary from area to area, there 
are many nationally designated foods 
which are available to most school 
lunchrooms. You can secure the list 
of surplus foods for your area and 
complete information on the use of 
these foods in the school lunch program 
from your State Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

Each of the following menus  in- 
cludes at least one food which has 
appeared on the surplus commodities 
list. They may be used as a basis for 
school lunches, 


planning September 


making necessary substitutions de- 


pendent on food surpluses in your area. 


MonbDAy 
Chili beans 
Vegetable salad 
Baking powder biscuits 


Fruit cobbler Cocoa 


‘TUESDAY 
Creamed smoked ham 


Carrot sandwich 
Baked apple Milk 


WEDNESDAY 


Bacon and peanut butter sandwich 
Fruit salad 
Rice pudding Milk 


THURSDAY 
Meat balls and spaghetti 
Vegetable salad 
Raisin cookies Milk 
FRIDAY 


Scrambled eggs and lima beans 
Cheese biscuits 


Fresh fruit cobbler Cocoa 


Monpbay 

Rice and tomatoes 

Deep dish peach pie Milk 
TUESDAY 


Baked lima beans with ham 
Open-faced cheese sandwich 
Apple and cookies 

Milk or cocoa 


WEDNESDAY 
Liver patty with peas 
Raw carrot sticks 
Raisin rice pudding Milk 
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THURSDAY 
Spanish rice 
Celery curls 
Prune whip Cocoa 


FRIDAY 
Baked potato with cheese 
Salmon sandwich 
Chocolate pudding Milk 


* kee # 


Monbay 
Seven-minute cabbage 
Bacon sandwich 
Tapioca cream pudding Milk 


‘TUESDAY 
Corn casserole 
Braised liver 
Fresh fruit and cookies Milk 


WEDNESDAY 
Cheese potatoes 
Vegetables 
Prune tart Cocoa 


‘THURSDAY 
Escalloped tomatoes 
Cornmeal mufhns 
Fruit salad Cocoa 


FRIDAY 
Eggs Florentine 
Graham mufhns 
Spiced pears Milk 





N.S.C.A. Declaration 


° ° 
of Principles 
HE National School Cafeteria 
Association plans: 
To encourage the operation of 
cafeterias and lunchrooms in ele- 
mentary schools, high schools, col- 
leges, and universities for the 
purpose of developing better food 
habits among the students. 
To help standardize school cafe 
teria and lunchroom practices in so 
far as it is possible to do so. 
‘To encourage orderly and efficient 
system of food preparation, pur- 
chase, distribution, and accounting 
for food supplies and equipment. 
Work with other school depart- 
ments to integrate the school cafe- 
teria and lunchroom program with 
the educational program. 
‘To encourage the curriculum direc 


tor to consider the school cafeteria 
and lunchroom as a core subject 
tor health education. 
Greater utilization of school cafe- 
teria and lunchroom facilities for 
school and community activities. 
To encourage specialized training 
of directors and managers in nu- 
trition, food preparation, food 
service, purchasing, and manage- 
ment. 
In-service training tor all em- 
ployees in the department. [Funds 
may be obtained through state and 
federal appropriation. 
To continue the News LETTER as 
a medium for exchanging ideas and 
disseminating information beneficial 
to members of the Association. 
A determined effort to increase the 
membership so that this organiza- 
tion will truly represent the school 
lunchrooms in this country. 
To develop an_ interesting and 
worthwhile program for the an- 
nual convention to be held at the 
Gunter Hotel in San Antonio, 
Texas, Oct. 29-Nov. 1, 1941. 
To acquaint the membership and 
prospective members with this or- 
ganization and encourage active 
participation in the program. 

For more detailed information con- 
cerning the N.S.C.A. Convention write 
Mrs. Alice Certain, president, Direc- 
tor of Cafeterias, 605 Ocean St., Jack- 
sonville, Fla.; Mrs. Bena Hoskins, 
secretary-treasurer, Director of Cate- 
terias, 409 E. Weatherford, Fort 
Worth, Texas or Mrs. Grace Moffett, 
chairman Local Arrangements Com- 


mittee, Director of Cafeterias, San 
Antonio, Texas, and watch the col- 


umns of this publication, 





a Bring oe drink more milk,” 


say chemists of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, “if 
it is flavored with fruit juices.” 

They base this conclusion on a recent 
experiment. A group of children were 
offered a number of different milk 
drinks without comment. Some of the 
drinks were a combination of fruit juice 
flavors and milk; some were plain milk, 
some colored milk; some sweetened and 
colored milk. The children could choose 
any mixture they wished. 

Nobody asked their opinions. “The in- 
vestigators simply measured what was 
left and the result showed plainly that 
when given free choice, most of these 
children preferred milk with an added 
fruit flavor. 
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eaching Helps for You 


13 is a Lucky Number 


when it’s a 13-page listing of unexcelled educational 
material accompanied by a handy Coupon Book. 


Your Coupon Book, which contains a request slip 
for every listing on the next 13 pages, has been 
mailed to you under separate cover. 


Find it—Use it—Keep it handy! 


This service ts for our subscribers only. Requests must 
be accompanied by Master Coupon on page 2 of 
COUPON BOOK. 

Service ts not good after May 1, 1942. 
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Foods and Beverages 


1. American Bottlers of Carbonated 


Beverages. 

Pertinent Facts About Food — 
Health — Nutritional Values of 
Bottled Carbonated Beverages — 
folder containing authoritative 
facts and iniormation pertaining 
to the healthful qualities of bot- 
tled soft drinks, including com- 
ments by nationally known dieti- 
tians, physicians and health au- 
thorities. 

Delightful Recipes with Carbon- 
ated Beverages—32 pages, fully 
colored, many delightful ways of 
including soft drinks in salads, des- 
serts and beverages. 


American Can Company. 

Help Make America Strong—a new 
booklet designed for use in all 
courses covering the National Pro- 
gram on Nutrition. Contains gov- 
ernment approved diet, facts about 
vitamins, minerals, etc., the impor- 
tance of cooking to nutrition, bal- 
anced menus and offer of recipes 
Canned Food Lesson Plan (One 
set to a teacher)—folder contains 
a manual, 7eaching the Lesson on 
Commercially Canned Foods, and 
booklets d, e, and f described be- 
low. 

Can Demonstration Set— consists 
of five most commonly used can 
sizes, each labeled to show weights 
of food and cupfuls contained; in- 
cludes pamphlets e and f. 

Canned Food Facts 
book containing special informa 


a 72-page 


tion about 62 different canned 
foods, their preparation, grades, 
uses, and dietetic values 

Canned ood Handbook the 37 
questions most frequently asked 
about canned foods are answered 
and discussed in this booklet. 
Available for entire classes upon 
request 

A Word About Tin Cans—educa- 
tional pamphlet giving interesting 
facts about construction, sizes and 
contents Of Cans, 

Canned lood Reference Manual 

a 256-page illustrated book on the 
conservation of food essentials, 
human dietary requirements, nu 
tritional and public health aspects 
ot canned foods 

The Story of Salmon—a 48-page 
educational booklet describing the 


F 


k. 


1. 


m. 


life of salmon, salmon fishing, can- 
ning and recipes. 

Facts About Canned Salmon—a 
leaflet containing condensed salmon 
information, new recipes. 

The Story of Coffee—this 40-page 
book tells the history, cultivation, 
preparation and brewing of coffee. 
Coffee Facts and Formulas—a 
leaflet giving in condensed form 
the methods of brewing coffee and 
new recipes using coffee as a fla- 
voring. 

The Hawattan Islands and_ the 
Story of Pineapple—this 48-page 
booklet gives a brief history and 
colorful map of the islands, plus 
the fascinating illustrated story oi 
pineapple. 

Recipe Booklets—current booklets 
containing interesting new recipes 


for canned foods. 


3. American Corn Millers’ Fed’n. 


The “Corn”’er Cupboard—a month- 
ly bulletin service. Gives informa- 
tion about the use of corn meal and 
grits, together with recipes for old 
time favorites and up-to-date 
dishes. lor home economists only. 


4. American Dry Milk Institute. 


a. 


b. 


Improving Institutional Diets with 
Milk Solids—Bulletin 503. 
More Appetizing Meals with Dry 
Milk Solids—Bulletin 511. 


5. American Fruit Growers Inc. 
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Blue Goose Buying Guide—color 
ful 24-page booklet. Easy to read, 
fully illustrated and containing de 
tailed explanations of the proper 
course to follow in purchasing 
fresh fruits and vegetables. An ex- 
cellent guide in teaching home eco 


nomics. 


. American Honey Institute. 


New 40-page booklet—tested reci 


research references, 10c 


pes; 
Sample set—honey recipes and 


facts; teaching helps. Gratis. 


7. American Meat Institute 


Free Classroom Study Kit, consist 
ing of 25 reprints of our 2-page 
advertisement in this issue; also, 
new B Vitamin Chart and new 
Thrifty Meat Chart Soth charts 


23 x 32 inches, in full color 


8. American Molasses Company: 


Grandma’s Old Fashioned Mo. 
lasses. 

A New Way Every Day to Enjoy 
Iron—a 16-page illustrated booklet, 
7 x 10 inches, containing 33 mo- 
lasses recipes. Nine of the recipes 
have been prepared especially for 
very young cooks and the 24 other 
recipes are easy and quick to use, 
The book explains the properties, 
nutritive values and uses of old 
fashioned molasses and why it is 
one of the richest and most ec»- 
nomical sources of iron. Also prac- 
tical illustrated lesson sheet, Mo- 
lasses—What It Is. This educa- 
tional material is available to 
teachers only and not students in 
New England, New York, New 
Jersey, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Pennsylvania. 


Angelus-Campfire Company. 
Luscious Lessons—an 8-page illus- 
trated leaflet that suggests ways to 
vary the “Breakfast Unit,” the 
“Meringues, Cake Icings, and Con- 
fections Unit,” and the “Frozen 
Desserts Unit.” Contains marsh- 
mallow recipes and manufacturing 
facts. One copy free to each home 
economics teacher. 

Marshmallow Party Favors—each 
copy, 3-cent stamp. 


Armour and Company. 

Beef Chart—large colored wall 
chart illustrating the cuts of beef 
Single copy only. 

Lamb, Veal and Pork Chart 

similar to beef chart. Single copy 
only. 

The Meat You Buy—revised 24- 
page booklet on the production, 1n- 
spection, grading, distribution, and 
buying of fresh meats. Includes 
tables of meat cuts and their uses 
Specify quantity. 

All About Lard—24-page |ooklet 
on production, control of quality, 
nutritive value and use of lard it 
standard baked products. Specify 
quantity. 

The Story of  Ready-to-seri 
Meats—16 pare booklet describing 
the manutacture of sausage and 
sizes and va- 


antity 


canned meats, and the 


rieties available. Specily ¢ 
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11. Atlantis Sales Corporation: 


Colman’s Mustard Division. 
Twelve New Recipes with Col- 
man’s Mustard—recipe book. Each 
recipe illustrated and printed in 
card form for filing. 

Cardboard file box with index. 15c. 


The Best Foods, Incorporated. 
Cakes and Cookies with Personal- 
ity—illustrated. Contains unusual 
and basic recipes for cakes, cookies 
and frostings; how to handle 
doughs and batters. 

New Nucoa, the Wholesome V ege- 
table Margarine—the story of man- 
ufacturing, analysis and uses of 
this product. 

The Menu Planner —an 8-page il- 
lustrated magazine, with simplified 
suggestions for meal planning, as 
well as recipes and complete menus. 


Blue Ribbon Distributing Corp. 

Blue Ribbon Bouillon Cube Reci- 
pes, a folder describing the use of 
bouillon cubes in making soups, 
gravies, appetizers, and for flavor- 
ing vegetables. Interesting and 
instructive. State quantity desired. 


Brazil Nut Association. 

A Parade of Brazil Nut Recipes— 
a 32-page illustrated booklet con- 
taining tested recipes for Brazil 
nuts in cakes, cookies, salads, ap- 
petizers, main course _ dishes, 


breads, desserts, candies, preserves. 


California Foods Research Inst. 
Story of Dried Fruits with Cook- 
ery Lesson—basic preparation. 
California Figs—story and recipes. 
Story of Ripe Olives—leaflet. 
Story of Nectars—basic recipes. 
Calavo Recipes—illustrated book. 
California Fruit Growers  Ex- 
change. 

Sunkist Food Bulletins—a series of 
six leaflets furnished in quantity 
for distribution to food study 
groups. Information on place of 
fruit in well-balanced menu. Menu 
patterns. Novel fruit recipes for 
card index or notebook. Table Ser 
Vice, 

Orange Juice m School Health 
Programs—leatlet for workers in 
child nutrition. Outlines a well- 
balanced diet for child — notes 
points to be looked for in a normal, 
well-developed child’s body—gives 
chart showing permanent teeth 


gives cost data on orange juice 
and practical methods of serving 
as part of school lunch service. 


17. California Lima Bean Growers 


c 


Association. 

Things You Ought to Know About 
California Limas folder giving 
food values of dried lima beans, 
and a few recipes. 

How Ten Food Editors Serve Cali- 
fornia Limas—booklet with basic 
recipe, and unusual recipes collect- 
ed from various countries. 


. California Limas on the Restaurant 


Menu—a folder of quantity recipes. 
Lima Bean Flour—leatlet of recipes 
for bread, muftins and cookies. 


18. California Walnut Growers Ass’n. 


Menu Magic in a Nutshell—a 32- 
page illustrated booklet of 100 
tested recipes. Tells how appear- 
ance, flavor, and food value of any 
course on the menu can be im- 
proved by adding walnut kernels 


19. Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Ine. 


“Party Time” Recipe Book—many 
unusual invigorating ginger ale 
recipes, for unexpected guests, 
bridge and other social gatherings, 
for the children, for everyday uses. 


Helpful ideas for school and home. 


20. Carnation Company. 


a. 


b. 


d. 


Carnation Cook Book — 96-page 
book, beautifully illustrated with 
natural color photographs. Con- 
tains unusual recipes, menus, diet 
suggestions, ete. Price 15¢ postpaid. 
Carnation Seasonal Recipe Book— 
48 pages of seasonable recipes. 
Your Contented Baby—a 40-page 
booklet explaining the advantages 
of irradiated evaporated milk in 
infant feeding, and presenting help- 
ful, authoritative suggestions on 
baby care and training for mothers. 
Making Good Milk Better—illus- 
trated leaflet telling how irradiated 
evaporated milk is produced. 


21. Chureh & Dwight Co., Inc.: Arm 


a. 


& Hammer and Cow Brand Bak- 
ing Soda, 

My Favorite Good Things to Eat. 
16 pages, beautifully illustrated. 
Biscuit, cookies, cake and pudding 
recipes, with additional baking soda 
uses. Specify quantity desired. 

\ series of educational publica- 
tions on the use of baking soda: 

1. How to Bake with Baking Soda 





Please use the coupons provided in your Coupon Book 
for requesting all material listed on these pages. Your 
Coupon Book has been mailed under separate cover. 
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a. 


b 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


and Lemon Juice. 
How to Bake with Baking Soda 
and Orange Juice. 
.How to Bake with Baking Soda 
and Chocolate or Cocoa 
IWWVith Baking Soda It’s Easy 
Specify quantity desired. 
Successfu Baking—a_ handsome 
38-page book, with full-page color 
illustrations, containing 1 
lection of baking soda reci 
household uses F 
desired, 
The Care 
tional book 
cify quantity « 
Offer good in 


Corn Products Refining Co. 


The Maszsola Salad Bowl R 


Book—beautifully illustrated, cor 


taining 98 tempting salad sugges- 
tions. Sent free upon request 

Karo Kookery—a colorful booklet 
just off the presses, gives more 
than 50 new, exciting recipes for 
preparing delicious dishes of all 


kinds. Sent free upon request 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation, 
Product Information Sheets for 
students’ notebooks A Vitamin 
Chart and sample will be included 
for class use. 

Specify number in class on request 


coupon 


Crescent Manufacturing Co.: 
Crescent Mapleine, imitation 
maple flavoring. 

Mapleine Home Economics Kit 
for classroom work, one 2-ounce 
bottle for instructor, 25 samples 
for pupils. 25 sets of recipes for 
syrup, desserts, candy, main dishes 


Free to teachers. 


Culinary Arts Institute. 

2,000 Useful Facts About Food—a 
beautifully illustrated 48-page 
booklet, full of valuable hints that 
save time, labor and money. Ed 
ited by Ruth Berolzheimer. Free 


to teachers 


Derby Foods, Inc. 

Informative Labels for Canned 
Meats—an attractive brochure pre 
senting the complete story of in- 
formative labeling. Contains an 
outline and plans for conducting 
classroom or club discussions on 


the subject. Free on request 


27. Dryden and Palmer Incorporated: 


Gravy Master. 
Good Gravy—folder telling how to 
make good gravy in four easy 
steps, and prize-winning recipes 


for delicious leftover dishes 











28. Evaporated Milk Association. 


Teaching material on nutrition, 
health, family feeding, child care, 
and recipes. 

a. School Lunches—Quantity Recipes 
Using Evaporated Milk. 

b. Using Evaporated Milk in Good 
Food for the Family. Nutrition 
primer for adult education. 


rx) 


c. Milk-made Candies. 

1. Armor-plated Milk. 
nomics of evaporated milk. 

e. Evaporated Milk — Pure Cow's 
Milk Poster. 


Reprint. Eco- 


29. Gebhardt Chili Powder Co. 

a. Mexican Cookery for American 
Homes—over 150 recipes for Mex- 
ican type foods in a beautifully il- 
lustrated book. One copy for teach- 
ers or cafeteria managers. 

b. Cellophane envelope of this chili 
powder sent to teachers and cafe- 
teria managers. 


30. Gerber Products Company, 

For classes taking up the study of 
infant care and feeding. 

a. Teacher's Handbook on Infant Nu- 
trition—one copy for teacher. 

b. Student Leaflet on Infant Nutri- 
tion—supplied for students. 

c. Foods for Baby—a_ booklet for 
mothers. Copies sent for refer- 
ence use but not for individual stu- 
dents. 

d. Baby's Book—a manual on infant 
care. One free copy sent to 
teacher. 


31. Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
a. 104 Milk-Rich Money-Saving Reci- 
pes—24-page booklet featuring ap- 
petizing, thrifty dishes made with 
the help of evaporated milk. A 
splendid reference for interesting, 
yet inexpensive meals. 

Meals for Practical 
something different 


b. Glamorous 
Pocketbooks 
in recipe booklets. 48 pages of 
well-planned menus, from simple 
family breakfasts to special com- 
pany dinners. Includes recipes for 
important dishes. Tllustrated in 
black-and-white and color. 

c. A New Note for Your Menus—28- 
page booklet offering 48 recipes 
for desserts, puddings, — relishes, 

salads and beverages. Easy direc- 

tions for the taste-tempting uses 

of fruit-flavored = gelatins, — pud- 
ding mixtures and ice cream mix- 
tures. 

d. A Guide to Informative Grade La- 
beling—a_ practical discussion of 
the informative grade labeling pro- 
gram for canned fruits and vege- 

tables. Includes background _his- 

tory, description of standards, ex- 
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amples of scoring and_ bibliogra- 
phy of available source material, 
as well as a collection of actual 
grade labels as used by this com- 
pany. The Guide is bound in 
tabbed folder form for easy filing. 


32. Grocery Products Mfg. Corp.: 

Kitchen Bouquet Division. 

New Recipe Booklet—giving direc- 
tions for making consommé, gravy 
and practical recipes for making 
thrifty dishes taste more delicious. 
Supplies furnished for classroom 
requirements. Also a sample bot- 
tle to each teacher. 


33. H. J. Heinz Company. 

a. Heins New Recipe Book—{for the 
first time a book that actually 
shows with photographs how to 
cook—step - by - step. Recipes are 

printed in a new concise form with 

ingredients and proportions listed 
in heavier type and in the exact or- 
der of their use. Acclaimed the 
most unusual cook book in years. 

Over 200 pages. Inviting menus, 

distinctive suggestions for first 
courses, main dishes, vegetables, 
salads and salad dressings, sand- 
wiches, sauces, breads, desserts and 
cookies, candies. Price 50c. 

b. To Make Life Easier for Mothers 

information on infant care and 
feeding. Illustrated booklet giving 
latest information on vitamins and 
minerals and how they are ob- 
tained in the infant’s diet. 10c. 

c. The Heinz Book of Quantity Reci- 
pes—a_ booklet containing recipes 
and menus for serving groups of 
twenty-five and fifty persons. An 
ideal aid in planning large parties 
and a valuable reference book for 
the restaurant or cafeteria mana- 
ger. One copy to a teacher. 


34. Hershey Chocolate Corporation. 

a. Ilall Chart—visualizing the choco- 
late and cocoa process. 

hb. The Story of Chocolate and Co- 
coa—illustrated historical booklet. 

c. Recipe book, illustrated in colors. 
For home economics teachers. 


35. International Association of Ice 
Cream Manufacturers, 

a. Ice Cream—Composition, Manufac- 
ture, Food Value—four-page leat- 
let, 8” x 10”, 1941 edition, Illus 
trated with charts and drawings. 
For high school and adult groups. 
One copy free, including teaching 
suggestions. 

b. Enjoy Ice Cream—four-page leat- 
let, 344" x 6”. — Illustrated with 
chart and drawings. For high 
school and adult groups. One copy 


free. 





36. Irradiated Evaporated Milk In. 
stitute. 
Teaching material on 
health, family feeding, and recipes, 

a. The Story of Irradiated Evaporat- 
ed Milk. 

b. Irradiated Evaporated Milk Poster, 

c. Better Teeth, Better Health with 
Milk-made Foods. 

d. Using Irradiated [Evaporated Milk 
m Our Supper—Unit of Study. 

e. Hlow to Feed Young Children in 
the Home. Merrill-Palmer School 
monograph. 


37. Kraft Cheese Company. 

a. The Romance of Cheese—the his- 
tory of cheese is presented briet- 
ly. Varieties of cheese are given, 
with descriptions and manufactur- 
ing methods. 

New Delicacies with Philadelphia 
Brand Cream Cheese—an illustrated 


folder. 

ce. Bright Ideas with Versatile Vel- 
veeta—an illustrated folder. 

d, Casserole Cookery with Cheese— 
an illustrated folder of easily pre- 
pared casserole dishes. 

e. Salads and Snacks—an illustrated 
folder. 

f. Salads, Tossed and Otherwise— 
featuring this company’s — two 
French dressings. 

ve. Appetite Tempters—an_ illustrated 
folder of canapés and appetizers 
for all occasions. 

h. Cookie Craft—an illustrated folder 
of new cookie recipes with Parkay. 

i. Informative Advertisements a 
brochure including several of this 
company’s advertisements — which 

have appeared in educational, med- 

ical and home economics — publi- 


cations, 


38. The Kroger Grocery and Baking 
Company: 
The Kroger Food Foundation. 
Let's Plan Better Meals—8-page 
booklet containing guide to week- 
ly buying with sample balanced 
menus. Free. 


39. La Choy Food Products. 
a. Art and Secrets of Chinese Cook- 
ery—attractive, illustrated booklet 
provides 30 tempting recipes for 
nutritious foods, new and different. 
Includes Chop Suey, Chow Mein, 
Ege Foo Yong, and many other 
meat, egg and rice dishes, soups 
and salads. American men and 
women, directed by our laboratory, 
prepare these products under the 
supervision of government health 
authorities. 
Quantity recipes, with approximate 
costs, for cafeteria directors. 


b. 
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40. Lea and Perrins, Incorporated. 
Success tn Seasoning—attractive, il- 
lustrated, 48-page book on grease- 
proof paper. Contains many new 
and unusually delicious recipes for 
appetizers, meats and fish, sauces, 
eges and cheese dishes. Tells ways 
of dressing up leftovers and inex 
pensive recipes. Arrangement of 
recipes makes them easy to read. 
Careful editing recommends them 
for class work. One book to 
each home economics teacher. 


41. Lever Brothers Company: Spry. 


a. Let’s Look At Shortening—a new 
reference book for foods teachers. 





Contains up-to-the-minute informa 
tion on shortening and its fune 
tions in cookery and its importance 
in adequate nutrition. A modern 
shortening Chart and supplemen 
tary classroom tests are valuable 
source-material for new teaching 


methods. 


Creaming Demonstration for Cake 
Lesson—gives the teacher a new 
way to teach the hows and whys 
of the creaming process in cake 
making. An effective demonstra 
tion with which to preface a cake 
lesson, 
c. Let's Build A Cake—a_ student's 
lesson sheet which explains and 
pictures the key steps in’ making 
a standard two-ege cake. Conve 
niently punched to fit into the stu- 
dent’s notebook. 
d. Let’s French Fry 


teresting student’s lesson sheet on 


Today—an_ in 


how to make crisp, French fried 
potatoes. Sets forth the principles 
of French frying in’ easily-under 


stood text. 


42. Libby, McNeill & Libby: 
Home Economics Department. 

a. 6 Canned Food Guidebooks—handy 
source books of facts about canned 
foods. Can sizes, variety, source, 

use and food values are all given 

in compact form. Set includes: 

Canned Fruits and Fruit) Juices; 

Vegetables; Meats; ‘Salmon; 

Pickles, Olives and Condiments ; 

Evaporated Milk,  Homogenized 

Baby Foods, Chopped Foods, Or 

der X151 for set, or specify par 


ticular book desired. 


<Imerica’s Famous Foods Recipe 
Book—send 10¢ and 3 of | this 


company’s labels. Order X80. 





Use your Coupon Book when 
requesting this material. 
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13. Thomas J. Lipton, Inc.: 
Lipton Tea and Tea Bags. 

a. How To Serve Tea in the Ameri 
can Manner—an instructor's guide 
to delightful menus and easy home 
entertaining, 

b. Tested Tea Recipes 


classroom. distribution. 


available for 


c. If tea is desired for one class 
room. lesson, send l0¢ to cover 
mailing. For additional classes, 10c. 

d. Interesting Data On Tea—Its Cul 
tivation, Manufacture and Distribu 
tion—tea project data for teacher, 


Lipton’s Noodle Soup Mix, 
a. Lecture Bulletin for Teachers. 


bh. Sample (sufficient to make one 
quart soup) for classroom demon 


stration. Send 5c to cover mailing. 


14, Maltex Company. 
Ifree Teaching Aids in the form of 
Daily Diet 


Charts, Posters and Recipe Folders 


RKecords, Breakfast 


Samples of cereal for Foods les 


sons. Sorry, available only East 
of Chicago and North of Washing 
ton, 1. ©, 


15. McCormick Sales Company. 
Finer Flavor for Your Foods 
this folder lists 48 spices—maps 

of the world showing their origin 
and how they may be used. In 
cludes also a story on the vanilla 
hean and information about tea 
mustard and food colors. Free 
upon request. 


16. Merck & Co., Ine. 


Vitamins In Nutrition—a_ 32-page 
illustrated booklet written ino non 
technical language and detailing the 
role of vitamins in nutrition, with 
special emphasis on their use in 
enrichment of foods. A feature of 
this informative booklet is a con- 
venient table = presenting — food 
sources, properties, and chief fune 
tions of the various vitamins. Im 
portant to you in view of the cur 


rent national nutrition campaign 


17. Milk Industry Foundation, 

a. Milk for Low Income Families 

b. Milk Facts—statistical data. 

c. The Milk Dollar—IVhere It Comes 
From and Where It Goes. 

d. Milk Industry News 


\bove material free to teachers 


li 


a] 


. John Morrell & Co. 
Recipes of the Old 
beautifully 


Treasured 
South—a illustrated 
booklet containing recipes known so 
well to the South of Yesteryear 
Material compiled by Mrs. Maric 











Kimball, outstanding authority on 
Southern Colonial Life. Especially 
featured are recipes planned around 
ham. Includes table for baking 
hams; correct carving instructions. 


—] 


National Biscuit Company: 
Crackers and Cookies, 

50) Delicious Desserts—2nd edition 
of this fascinating book, with test 
ed recipes for praise-winning pies, 
cakes, puddings, and refrigerator 


desserts. 


50. National Canners Association. 
a. School Lunch Rectpes with Canned 
hoods 


serving 25. 


recipes and menus lot 


What lt ls—How 


veneral 


b. Canned Salmon 
to &€E It 


about canned salmon, with recipes 


miormation 


and menus for its use 

c. -intertaming from 4 to 25 Guests 
15 recipes and menus for canned 
foods 

available for teachers, 

\gents, 4-H 


Club Leaders, but not for pupil 


These are 


Home Demonstration 
distribution 


51. National Coffee Dept. of Brazil. 


Brazil cotfee booklets, profusely 


illustrated. The story of Brazilian 
coffee in words and pictures. Fas 
cinating historical and statistical 
data on Brazil's most important in 


dustry. 


52. National Confectioners’ Assn. 
Candy—its ingredients, its nutri 
tional value and its importance as 
a food industry, concisely present 
ed in numerous bulletins : 

a. Candy—A I/listorical Sketch 

b. Candy—Al Food 

ce. Candy—Its Ingredients 


d. Candy Facts . 
e. Candy m the Diet 
f. U. S. Army Gives New Recogni 


tion to Food Value of Candy 


53. National Dairy Couneil. 


a. Life-Size Food Models 


four beautiful natural colored mod 


ninety 


els make it easy to tell the story o 
food and good nutrition Stand 
ard sized servings make the models 
studying 


particularly helpful in 


meals Excellent for learning the 
food value of individual servings 
Models are printed on eight sep 
arate cards, size 1414 by 22 inches 
Two page teachers’ supplement in 
cluded with each. set Priced at 

$1.00 per set, 
hb. Cheese—Its Production—Manufa 

ture—Food Value—four-page leat- 

let, R14” by rs 


charts and photographs 


postpaid 


Ilustrated with 
One given 


free with each set of Food Models 
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54. National Federation of Coffee 


Growers of Colombia. 
The Land of Coffee—booklet giv- 
ing the romantic history of coffee 
cultivation in Colombia. 
illustrated. 


and its 
Beautifully 
tempting coffee recipes. 

Iced Coffee and Some Factors Af- 
fecting Quality—research report. 
Acidity of Roasted Coffee—a tech- 
nical study of coffee. 

Coffee Map of the Republic of 
Colombia—26 x 32, full color, with 
much valuable information. 


Includes 


55. The National Margarine Institute. 


The Composition and Food Value 
of Margarine (Oleomargarine)— 
by Dr. John S. Abbott, recognized 
national authority on the subject. 
Tells how margarine is made; 
what it contains; what it is; what 
milk and other important constitu- 
ents contribute to quality, flavor, 
etc., of the product. This is par- 
ticularly opportune at this time, in 
view of the new Federal Definition 
and Standard of Identity for Oleo- 
margarine, and the important em- 
phasis on national nutrition prob- 
lems. 
The Federal Definition and Stand- 
ard of Identity for Oleomargartne 
as promulgated by the U. S. Food 
and Drug 


1941. 


Miscellaneous publications on the 


\dministration, June 7, 


social, economic and political prob- 
lems relating to the manufacture, 
sale and consumption of oleomar- 
garine. 

The National Nutrition Conference 
for Defense and its Recognition of 
Oleomargarine—a brief report of 
the conference including the New 
Yardstick and 
daily diet, reported at the Confer- 


Dietary Typical 


ence, 


56. Oyster Institute of North America, 


The Story of Oysters 
résumé of 


single sheet 
information regarding 
the biology, cultivation, regulations 
and food values of oysters, Adapt- 
ed for classroom use. 

Fresh Ovsters 
Good Nutrition 
the food values of oysters and the 


Contributors to 
guide sheet on 
part they play in promoting health. 
15 Ways to Serve Fresh Oysters 


single sheet, new and tested recipes 


57. Pen-Jel Corporation, 


Full-sized packages of this orig 


inal powdered fruit pectin fur 
nished free for classroom demon 
stration and use in jelly and jam 
making projects. Copies of recipe 


booklets giving full information and 


directions on use of this product 
for students’ use will be sent free. 


58. Peter Cailler Kohler Swiss Choco- 


a. 


b. 


Cc. 


lates Co., Inc. 

Cocoa Exhibit Box — illustrating 
various of manufacture. 
Available for teachers only. 
History and Cultivation of Cocoa 
and Chocolate—booklet. 

Favorite Chocolate Recipes—recipe 
Available in 


stages 


booklet, new edition. 
limited quantities. 


59. Pet Milk Company. 


a. 


b. 


Cc. 


d. 


¢. 


f 


Comparative Recipes—15 pages of 
standard notebook size. Presents 
recipes which compare the use of 


milk 


ordinary milk and cream. 


with 
Con- 
cisely explains how the processing 
makes it different from bottled 
milk, Reasonable quantities avail- 
able. 

Time and Money Saving Meals— 
an illustrated collection of tested 
menus that 
show how delicious, more whole- 


irradiated evaporated 


recipes for practical 


some food can be made at less cost 
milk. 


Gives facts about irradiated evap- 


with irradiated evaporated 
orated milk of interest to the con- 
sumer. Reasonable quantities avail- 
able. 

Candies from the Pet Milk Experi- 
mental Kitchens—contains recipes 
for candies that are rich-flavored, 
smooth, and creamy. These candies 
illustrate the advantages of using 
milk that has 
homogenized, and. sterilized. 


been evaporated, 
Rea- 
sonable quantities available. 

Low Cost Cakes and Cookies—a 
collection of tested recipes, show- 
ing how, by using irradiated evap- 
orated milk, less butter and fewer 
eggs are required to make rich- 
cakes and 


tasting, fine-textured 


cookies. Includes demonstration of 
irradiated evaporated 


milk in recipes calling for the use 


the use of 
of sour cream. Reasonable quan- 
tities available. 
Frozen Desserts—illustrated group 
of tested recipes for velvety-smooth 
frozen desserts which make use of 
the nutritive value of double rich 
instead of 


irradiated whole milk 


cream. Includes recipes for me 


chanical refrigerator trays and 


hand-turned — freezers. Contains 
information on whipping irradiat- 
milk. 
quantities available. 

The Story of Irradiated Pet Milk 

an interesting account of the origin 
and development of irradiated evap- 


ed evaporated Reasonable 


orated milk. A picture of a min- 
iature plant shows the step-by-step 


process through which milk goes 


g. 


from the time it is received in the 
plants until the cans are labeled 
and packed in cartons for ship- 
ping. Also contains comparative 
milk curd pictures and photomi- 
crographs of fat globules. Reason- 
able quantities available. 

Your Baby—a new baby _ book 
available October 1, which explains 
why irradiated evaporated milk is 
extraordinarily good milk for in- 
fants and children. This 64-page 
book contains information and sug- 
gestions which will be of help to 
mothers—also tested recipes for 
babies’ first solid foods and dishes 
suitable for children. Not avail- 
able in quantities. Supplied for 
teachers only. 

Watch for other material to be 
offered in Pet Milk advertisements 
in future issues of PRACTICAL 
Home Economics. Above material 
limited to residents of continental 
United States. 


60. Pomona Products Company: 


Sunshine Pimientoes, 

A folder in full color containing 
historical and descriptive story and 
information about pimientoes, to- 
gether with authentic nutritional 
data, suggestions of uses and rec- 
ipes. 814” x 11”, punched to fit 
notebook. Free to teachers but not 
for general distribution. 


61. Ralston Research Laboratories. 


a. 


b. 


Cc, 


d., 


ec. 


Whole Wheat Book—20 
Value of whole wheat in normal 
Recent data on 
vitamins, 


pages. 


and special diets. 
vitamin B,; and 
minerals, all dietary 
Also recipes. Study sheets reprint- 
ed from Whole Wheat book. 
Ry-Krisp Material: 

Why Rye Book—value of whole 
rye in normal and special diets. 16- 


other 
essentials. 


page, file size, new. 
Study Sheets 
tested recipes using this product. 
Allergy Diets—wheat, milk and 
egg-free diets and recipes. 

Low-Calorie Diets—1200 and 1700 
Medically approved. 


allergy, obesity, 


calorie diets. 


62. Salada Tea Company, Inc. 


Story of the Tea Plant—a 20-page 
booklet, profusely illustrated, con- 


taining information about the his- 


tory, cultivation, manufacture and 
hot and 


packaging of tea. Recipes: 
iced tea; tea-flavored beverages. 


63. John Sexton & Company. 


New Sexton Cook Book—just off 
Contains over 1,000 new 


quantitative recipes 


the press. 
authoritative 
edited in collaboration with a na- 
tional group of outstanding special- 
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ists in the service of food to the 
public. Many other valuable fea- 
tures: Meat Cuts and Cooking 
Charts; Serving Charts; Fresh 
Frozen Charts and data; 
Comprehensive Pronunciation Guide 
food 
terms; completely indexed; almost 


Food 


and description of foreign 


100 sandwich recipes. Handsomely 
bound in durable covers, printed on 
fine paper, conveniently arranged. 
Regular price $2.50, special offer 
here only $1.75 per copy, postpaid. 
Limited edition. 


64. Shrimp Canners National Adver- 
tising Association. 
Set of cards of new shrimp reci- 
pes—also recipe color folder (of- 
fered last year) containing recipes 
and notes about nutritive value of 
canned shrimp. 


65. Standard Brands Incorporated. 


a. Guide to Royal Success in Baking 


-practical instruction manual. In- 
cludes simple chemistry of  bak- 
ing powder; information on_ in- 
gredients; correct baking tempera- 
tures ; tested recipes. State number. 
b. How to Judge Baking Powder— 
graphic wall chart on baking pow- 


der compositionandaction. One only. 


66. The Sun-Rayed Company, 


46 Ways To Use 
32-page book of tested recipes fea- 


Tomato Juice— 
turing tomato juice. Also story 
of how three brothers originated 
and perfected non-separating  to- 
mato juice of proved vitamin po- 
consumer 


tency; two pages of 


questions and answers. 


67. Tea Bureau, Incorporated. 


a. Memorandum On Tea—18 pages, 
84 x 11, covering the origin, cul- 
ture, chemistry, preparation, serving 
of tea. State number wanted. 

b. John Wesley Memorial Tea Pro- 


69. 


70. 


gram. Limited quantity available 
United Fruit Company, 

Finest 
color wall chart, 26” x 40” 


Bananas—One of Nature's 
Foods 
A Study of the Banana—a manual 
for the home economics teacher 

A Study of the Banana 
for the home economics student 


a manual 


Wheat Flour Institute. 

Illustrated recipes and material on 
wheat flour and baking, including 
information about enriched flour 
Reference file free to teachers 
Research 


Wisconsin Alumni 


Foundation. 


Suggested Teaching Unit on the 


Vitamins—poster showing vitamin 


foods; directions for 


content of 
rat-feeding experiment. One copy 
free to foods and nutrition teach 
ers. Specify which material you 


desire. 





Clothing, Textiles and Related Subjects 


75. American Bemberg Corporation. 
Free educational material: 

a. Knitted Fabrics—information book- 
let on this rayon. Knitted under- 
wear and outerwear constructions 
with illustrations and samples. 

b. Cuprammonium process chart on 
manufacture and use of this rayon. 
Paid exhibits 40c each, both for 
75 cents. 

c Wall Chart with diagrams, skein 
of yarn and 20 fabric swatches, il 
lustrating the manufacture and use 
of this rayon, 

d. Bottle Exhibit 
the process of making this rayon. 


showing steps. in 


nd La hl . . . 

46. The American Crayon Company. 
Craft Folio 
textile decoration on clothing, per- 


designs and ideas for 


furnishings. 
Sten- 
modeling, 


sonal accessories, 

Work is sunfast, washable. 

block printing, 

finger painting. 10c postage. 

77, American Thread Company: 

Star Threads and Dawn Wools. 
a Hlow to Knit, Tat and Crochet 

a valuable step-by-step teaching aid 


in these arts. Clear and concise 


: : 5 
». Leaflets featuring knitted and cro 
cheted wearing apparel for men, 
women and children and smart sim 
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ple home accessories in both wool 
and cotton. 


78. American Viscose Corporation, 


Rayon—a 
illustrated. 
questions 


a. Home Economics and 
36-page booklet, fully 
Answers hundreds’ of 
asked by teachers. Covers manu- 
facture, identification, advantages, 
care, use and testing of 
Many beautiful swatches. 10c. 
b. What Is Rayon?—a 12-page illus- 


trated booklet on manufacture of 


rayon. 


rayon yarns. For student distribu- 
tion. 

The Story of Rayon 
lustrated, 


96 pages, il- 
covers. definition of 
rayon, discovery and development 
of various processes, care and han- 
dling of rayon fabrics, statistics on 
production and consumption. 50c. 


d. Educational Kit 


movable samples of six stages in 


stiff binding, re- 


manufacture of rayon by viscose 


process. Descriptive chart and 
Home Economics and Rayon, 50c. 
From Forest to Fashion—a com 
plete story of rayon, 24 pages, 11 
x 14. Bound in stiff, cloth covered 
boards with heavy pages, and plas- 
tic binding. Designed to stand up 
easel fashion, with as many minia- 
ture reproductions for student use 


as you require, 50c 
Combination: Items c, d and e, 


$1.25. 


Antioch Shoe Project, Inc. 
Walk in Beauty 
page book, 32 illustrations, suggest 


colorful, new 36 


ing standards for shoe values, cot 
Published at 


Price 5c to cover 


rect posture, etc. 
Antioch College. 
mailing. 


Belding Heminway Corticelli Co, 
Story of Silk 


Free. 


8-page folder. Il 


lustrated. State number 


wanted for class 
Selection and Use of 
Threads 


mation. Free 


Sewuig 
folder of helpful mor 
State number 
wanted 

Romantic Story of Silk 
36 pages, profusely illustrated. 15 
Mounted Silk Specimens—8 cards 


textbook, 


showing cocoons, raw silk, thrown 


silk, etc. SOc postpaid 


Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc. 
Clues to FIlome 
helpful hints for home decorators, 


Color Beauty 

room scenes in color, coordination 
charts, suggestions for care and 
cleaning, room arrangement, chart, 


etc. Free 








82. Bristol-Myers Company: 


Mum Deodorant, 


Put on a Personal Grooming Pro- 
gram with your upper class through 
use of these free visual aids: 

A colored wall chart on perspira- 
tion odor and skin structure. 
Charts on Grooming for the Job. 
Student leaflets listing essentials to 
good grooming. 

Good Grooming Guides—checkup 
sheet for each student. 

Samples for class use. 

Give name, school address, grade 
and record of girls and boys (sep- 
arately) in upper class. 


83. Brown Durrell Company. 


Gordon Hosiery Quiz—facts you 
should know about hosiery—select- 
ing colors for individual complex- 
ions and the principle of propor- 
tioned hosiery. Ready for distri- 
bution September 15th. 


84. The Butterick Company, Ine. 


Fall School Fashions —24-page 
booklet, colorfully illustrated, in- 
cluding budgeted college and junior 
high wardrobes; special informa- 
tion on figure types. Free. 

Butterick Dressmaking Book—96 
pages, clearly illustrated, concisely 
written. 25c per copy; in quantities 
of 10 and over, only 19c per copy. 
Order from local merchant or di- 


rect from above company. 


85. Cannon Mills, Incorporated, 


Cannon Handbook on Bath Towels 
information on buying towels. 
Teaching Course on Terry Towels. 
Make It With Towels—project for 


sewing classes. 


86. Celanese Corporation of America. 


It's Smart to Sew with Celanese 
Fabrics of Rayon—a_ booklet on 
sewing. 
Cellulose Acetate Process and 
Products—a technical chart. 
Swatch booklet of dress fabrics. 
Swatch booklet of decorative fab- 
rics. 
Mistinctive Qualities of Celanese 
Yarn and Fabrics of Rayon—a 
folder. 
Caring for Celanese Fabrics and 
Garments of Rayon—a folder. 
Caring for Celanese Decorative 
Fabrics of Rayon—a folder. 
How to Get the Best Service from 
Your Celanese Curtains of Rayon 
a folder. 


87. Chatham Manufacturing Co. 


Hlow to Buy Blankets Intelligently 
with Chatham’s Informative 
Blanket Labels—a folder show ing 


actual labels approved by the Na- 
tional Consumer-Retailer Council. 


Chicopee Sales Corporation. 
Common Sense in Dressing Baby, 
by Louise Zabriskie, R.N. Authen- 
tic, accurate guide for choosing 
layette, from viewpoint of baby’s 
comfort and labor-saving for 
mother. Free to teachers. 


Clinton Carpet Company: Ozite 
Rug and Carpet Cushion Division. 
Sample of rug cushion, 

How To Take Care of Your Rugs 
and Carpets—a booklet giving val- 
uable information on care of rugs, 
including removal of spots and 
stains, 

Carpet Cushion from Cow's Hair— 
an interesting description of how 
rug and carpet cushions are made. 


Cloth of Gold Products. 

Wall Chart on How To Make 
Broomstick Skirts and Peasant 
Frocks—17 x 22 inches, illustrated 
step-by-step, including swatches of 
suggested fabrics. 


Columbus Coated Fabrics Corp. 

36-page book illustrating 75 dif- 
ferent utility and decorative articles 
easily made with modern oil cloth. 
Includes patterns for making each 
article. Shows “before and after” 
pictures of redecorated average 
kitchen. Free to teachers. 


De Long Hook and Eye Company. 
Educational Exhibits—free to all 
teachers and clothing instructors: 
Four interesting exhibits which de- 
scribe and illustrate the manufac- 
ture of bob pins, snaps, safety pins 
and hooks and eyes from raw ma- 
terial to finished product. 

An illustrated descriptive sheet for 
each student’s notebook. 

Do You Know—12-page booklet 
for students giving the historical 
background of ten household and 
sewing necessities in everyday use. 


Dennison Manufacturing Co. 
New Dennison Craft Ideas—in- 
cludes many clever, new crafts 
fashioned from crepe paper. There 
are attractive articles for home 
decoration that can be made at a 
very small expense. The color 
combinations are unusually lovely. 
Price 10. 

Birthday Parties—is a year-round 
guide to the hostess. There’s a 
delightful party completely planned 
for each month in the year with 
new ideas for table decorations, 
invitations, menus and games, 
Price 10c. 


How To Make Crepe Paper 
Flowers—Instructions that show, 
step by step, exactly how to make 
twenty-three different flowers and 
actual sized patterns for each 
flower are contained in this book, 
It also includes instructions for 
making flowers from duplex crepe, 
Price 10c. 

How To Make Gay Colorful Cos- 
tumes of Crepe Paper—This beau- 
tifully illustrated book contains 
detailed instructions for making, in 
a new and simplified way, fifty dif- 
ferent costumes ranging from the 
simplest flower costume for a child 
to a queen’s regal robes. Diagram 
patterns are included wherever nec- 
essary. Price 10c. 


Denton Sleeping Garment Mills, 
Incorporated. 

Interesting Facts About Cotton and 
Wool, by Frank Willard Thomas. 
Reprint showing the differences be- 
tween bleached and unbleached cot- 
ton, and describing qualities of 
virgin wool. 

30oklets describing sleeping gar- 
ments for infants, children, and 
adults. 

Display folder showing process of 


manufacturing and materials. 


Diamond Tints and Dyes. 
Modern Color Magic in Dress aud 
Home Decoration—colorful hand- 
book on dyeing and tinting for 
homemakers and teachers. 
Following folders also available: 
Batik Dyeing. 

Tie-Dyeing. 

Hooked and Braided Rugs. 
Celanese Dyeing and Identification 
of Fabrics. 

Home Dyeing of Rugs and Uphel- 
stery. 


Dritz-Traum Co, Ine.: 
Packaged Talon Slide Fasteners. 
Lesson Sheets to fit pupils’ loose- 
leaf notebooks—Free. 

Wall Charts for classroom use— 
Free. 

24-page Lesson Book _ illustrating 
latest step-by-step methods of ap- 


plying these slide fasteners and 


how to make a model application 
book for classroom use. 10c. 


E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co.. 
Inc.: Zelan Division. 

Illustrated bulletin—‘Zelan ur 
able Water Repellent Finish fer 
Fabrics’—What it is; how itis 
used; what it does; how it can ve 
identified; methods for classroom 
demonstration of its effectiveness 


on fabric. 
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98. Durene Association of America. 
a. Facts About Mercerized Cotton 


Yarns—an illustrated booklet pre- 
pared especially for classroom use. 
Demonstration Kit (pocket size). 
Simple proof that mercerized cot- 
ton absorbs and evaporates mois- 
ture twice as fast as unmercerized 
cotton. Send 10c¢ in stamps. 


Earnshaw Knitting Company. 
Demonstration Outfits — garments 
necessary for proper dressing of 
babies, or self-help garments for 
the older child, each with helpful 
literature and attractively boxed. 
Each outfit $2.50. 

Portfolio on garment styles and 
fabric properties, for teachers only. 
Single copies free. 

Baby’s Outfit and The Toddler— 
books with authentic advice on 
child care problems. Single copies 


free. 


Embroidery Guild. 

Free—beautiful 24-page Art Em- 
broidery Catalog and extra income 
plan. Stamped linens, aprons, pil- 
low cases, towels, scarfs, novelties, 
ete. Full instructions. Also dress 


goods line. 


The Esmond Mills. 

Good Morning—Or Is It?—a blan- 
ket book, beautifully illustrated. 
Information on selection, care and 
manufacture of fine blankets. Free 
to teachers; additional copies 10c. 
Exhibit of raw materials, showing 
how blankets are made. 50c. 


Firth Carpet Company. 

How to Achieve the Charm of the 
Wth Century in Your Modern 
American Home—a helpful deco- 
rating booklet. 

Floorcoverings of the Past and 
Present—illustrated outline of rugs 
and carpets from primitive to pres- 
ent times. Valuable and authorita- 


tive information. 


. Fruit of the Loom, Ine.: 


Educational Division, 

For Sewing Projects—over one 
hundred samples of current, guar- 
teed cotton fabrics in a letter size, 
loose-leaf cover and with 25 pat 
tern suggestions applying to the 
fabrics from five of the leading 
companies. 10¢ handling charge. 

A Basic American Industry—loose 
leaf, illustrated text book, describ 
ing in detail the processes of mak 
ing and finishing a standard cot 
ton fabric. 10¢ handling charge. 
For Visual Instruction—sixteen cel 
lophane mounted cards, giving an 
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d. 


illustration of the manufacturing 
process, a brief description and an 
actual sample of the product. ec 
with order. 


Ciwilization’s Fabric—a motion 
picture of manufacturing and _ fin- 


ishing processes and a set of twenty 
hand-colored lantern. slides. 


104. House of Westmore, Inc. 


i “estmore’s P er f ect Make-l p 
Guide—32-page booklet gives rules 
for proper and sensible application 
of make-up, hair dress for all types 
of faces, compiled by Hollywood's 
Westmore brothers. Excellent for 
classes in Personal Regimen, 
Grooming, etc. One copy free to 


each teacher; extra copies 10c. 


105. Irish Linen Merchants’ Ass’n. 


a. 


b. 


Irish Linen, The Fabric of Ele- 
gance—32 pages of fascinating in- 
formation on history, growth, man- 
ufacture. 

Irish Linen Handkerchiefs, The 
Aristocratic Accessory 16 pages. 
Free to teachers. Extra copies 10c. 


106. The Klearflax Linen Looms, Inc. 


a. 


Educational process exhibit—show- 
ing actual samples of linen in all 
its various stages of manufacture 
from flax plant to finished fabric 
Sent to all schools, 50c. 

Interior decorating exhibit contain- 


” 


ing actual samples 9” x 12” of these 
rugs and carpets with drapery fab- 
rics and wall papers in harmonious 
combinations for every room. in 
the home. Also contains folder 
treatise on interior decoration. 
Sent to all schools, $1.00. 


107. Tootal Broadhurst Lee Co., Ltd. 


Tebilized treatment to impart 
crease- or crush-resistant proper- 
ties to textiles. This treatment is 
widely used on spun rayon fabrics, 
cottons, linens and rayon mixtures. 
Exclusive patented process. Leaf- 
let descriptive of process and_ its 


benefits free to teachers. 


108. Lily Mills Company, 


a. 


b. 


Educational Sound Mozvte—During 
this school vear Lily Mills is effer- 
ing to Home Economics Teachers, 
4-H Club leaders and others inter- 
ested, the use of an Educational 
Sound Moving Picture, 16 mm. 
size, describing how sewing thread 
is made, and should be used, for 
best results. Make your request to 
the Lily Mills Company. 

Educational Bulletins—free to home 
economics teachers and Extension 
Service agents. Contain historical 


accounts of fashion trends, wall size 


chart of selected sewing projects 
illustrated. \lso fabric informa- 
tion and personal dress designing. 
Limited quantity available. Write 
for list of subjects covered. Stu 
dent copies available at 2c eacl 
Sew Today the Modern Ila 
illustrated booklet covering 
newest methods in sewing; how to 
insert sleeves properly; how to in- 
sert slide fasteners, and many other 
fine points practiced by 
fessional dressmaker 

economics teachers 

grades, 10c each. Student copi 
64c per dozen. 

Wall Chart of Elementary Sewing 
Stitches—size 17” x 22”, printed in 
two colors. Free while they last 
Fluff, or Pom Pom Rug Desig 
Booklet. Contains complete infor 
mation for making Illustrate 

full color—No. 800—10¢ eacl 


Lockport Cotton Batting Co. 
New Lockport Quilting Patt 
Book—showing 1i9 quilting 
terns for all uses. Also one 
pattern, new style, cut out 


for quilting 


Lorr Laboratories: 

Dura-Gloss Nail Polish. 

Proper Care of the Fingernatls 
big illustrated wall chart, 17”x22’ 
in full color. Explains why nails 
become brittle, split, ridged. Shows 
how to choose nail polish shades to 
harmonize with clothes, how to file 
nails according to shape of finger. 
Illustrates steps in professional 
manicure. Only material t its 
kind. Non-commercial. Free 
The Truth About Natls a 
Care—prepared 45-minute 

on nail health and care plus Tt 
False Quiz, answers -approved 
leading dermatologist. Free 

Your Fingernails and Their Car 
student’s booklet. Summarizes ma 
terial in chart, lecture. Illustrated 
Free. State number needed 


Maiden Form Brassiere Co., Inc. 


Foundation Style Booklet wit! 
illustrations and complete deset 
tions of different brassieres, girdles 
and one-piece foundations tor every 
type of figure; also included 


nursing and maternity folders 


McCall Corporation, 

Short Play and Fashion Sl 
classroom use. Free 

Fashion information. l*r¢ 

Set of educational Wall Charts 
Size 25”x38”". Free 

Dressmaking Made Easy—new ¢ 


tion, 96-page booklet 25c. 











113. W. E. McKay & Company, Inc. 
The Story of Cotton—an illustrated 
wall chart showing, through photo- 
graphs, steps in the manufacture of 
cotton goods from the raw staple 
to the finished fabric. Includes 
mounted samples of raw cotton, 
yarns, grey goods, and finished cot- 
ton fabrics of varied weaves and 
constructions for every purpose, 
completely identified. Size 22”x27”. 
10c to cover postage. 


114. Merck & Co. Ine, 


Facts About Amuno and Protec- 
tion Against Moth Damage —a 
booklet presenting the properties of 
this chemical compound developed 
for treatment of wool fabrics and 
merchandise to protect them against 
attack by clothes moths and carpet 
beetles. Important to home _ eco- 
nomics teachers in view of the 
growing interest in quality and 
the serviceability of household 
merchandise. 


115. Merribee Art Embroidery. 
24-page catalog describing exquisite 
stamped linens, bedspreads, pillow 
cases, towels, scarves, aprons, nov- 
elties, etc. Each article accom- 
panied by full instructions. One 
copy free for teachers only. 


116. Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc. 
The Mohawk Carpet and Rug 
Manual—a concise illustrative book 
on the manufacture of tapestry, 
Wilton and 
chenille floor coverings. One copy 


velvet, Axminster, 


free to teachers. 


117. The Monroe Chemical Company : 
Putnam Fadeless Dyes Division. 

a. The New Charm of Color—a new 
booklet full of new ideas for beau- 
tifying home and wardrobe by tint- 
ing and dyeing, bleaching and dry 
cleaning. Also information about 
exclusive perfume tints. 

b. Teachers’ Manual—a booklet giv 
ing complete information on the 
preparation and handling of all 
kinds of materials to insure results. 

c. Beautifully Colored Hooked Rugs, 
a pamphlet giving helpful sugges 
tions and directions for making. 


118. Mount Hope Finishing Co.: 
Wat. a. set Process Cottons and 
Rayons. 


Water set permanent finish makes 
both rayons and cottons washable 
For all practical purposes, it settles 
for all time, shrink, stretch and 
sag; makes colors more perma- 
nent; keeps fabrics fresh and crisp; 
eliminates need for dry cleaning, 
a. General Folder describes this 
newer finish which has passed the 
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tests of Better Fabrics Testing Bu- 
reau, Lux and Ivory Laboratories; 
carries Jean Abbey’s Woman’s 
Home Companion seal and the 
Good Housekeeping Advertising 
Guarantee. 

b. Curtain Bulletin — tells of easy 

washability of cotton curtains and 
rayon drapes; of no need for dry- 
ing on stretchers, professional laun- 
dering or expensive dry cleaning. 
Spun Rayon Bulletin—tells about 
washability and color fastness of 
sports dresses, sportswear, etc. 
Underwear Bulletin — tells that 
slips, blouses, corsets and brassieres 
are washable if finished by this 
process. 
Shirts, Pajamas, Sportswear Bul- 
letin—tells about washability and 
color fastness; of freedom from 
excessive shrinking or stretching; 
Wat.a.set garments cost no more. 


119. Mount Hope Finishing Co.: 
Wat-a-tite Process for Cottons. 
General Folder—describes this new 
lasting water repellent for cotton 
raincoats, shower curtains, umbrella 
cloth, sportswear, etc., which is 
highly resistant to washing and dry 
cleaning; it repels wind and rain 
but permits the fabric to breathe, 
preventing cold clammy perspira- 
tion; also resists penetration of 
dirt, grime and oil. 


120. North American Rayon Corpora- 
tion. 
The Story of North American 
Rayon—a 16-page booklet contain- 
ing information on the production 
of rayon, simple questions and an- 
swers regarding the care and serv- 
iceability of rayon fabrics, fashion 
illustrations, and information about 
labeling or consumer identification. 
Gratis to teachers. 

b. Wall Chart—new educational chart, 

16”x22”, which illustrates the spin- 
ning of rayon yarn and contains an 
assortment of woven and knitted 
fabrics, also a sample skein of 
yarn. 25c prepaid. 
Process Exhibit—contains the in- 
gredients used in the manufacture 
of rayon yarn by the viscose proc- 
ess. 25c prepaid. 

d. Information About Rayon—a free 
booklet for school children, includ- 
ing chart showing manufacture of 


rayon by the viscose process. 


121. Pacific Mills. 

The Pacific Factag— Know Your 
Fabrics—a booklet which explains 
an important contribution to in- 
formative labeling. This factual 
tag tells the essential facts about 
the fabric in definite terms, based 
on government standard tests for 


quality and service. Free. 


122. The Pepsodent Company. 


Mouth Hygiene Booklet —free to 
teachers. This is a 16-page book- 
let entitled, “Teeth and How to 
Care for Them.” It reviews con- 
cisely and authoritatively, impor- 
tant information regarding the 
structure and arrangement of teeth. 
Dental diseases, rules for mouth 
health, tooth brushes, brushing 
technique, and the composition and 
properties of dentifrices are also 
discussed in detail. Highlights of 
the booklet are well illustrated 
throughout. This booklet, “Teeth 
and How to Care for Them,” will 
prove very helpful to the teacher 
who desires general information on 
mouth hygiene for her class work. 
A copy will be sent free to each 
teacher on request. 


Quaker Lace Company. 

Window Decoration—new edition 
of a popular, useful book. Photos 
of window problems and correct 
solution, instructive text matter. 
Forty-four pages in all. Sent only 
upon receipt of 10 cents per copy. 


Revlon Products Corporation: 
Revlon Nail Enamel and 

Revlon Lipsticks. 

Your Nails—24 pages of useful 
facts on nail enamel. Easy to read. 
What it is, how it is made, how to 
apply it. Covers complete structure, 
growth, diseases and defects of the 
nails. Answers questions such as 
“What causes brittle nails, spots, 
ridges?” Interesting information 
on what goes into your lipstick and 
why, tells you how to choose the 
proper kind. Free. 

Fashions in Hands—a unique and 
entertaining discussion of various 
women and their nail polish and 
make-up problems, with plenty of 
genuine information on styling and 
care of nails. Free. 

Chart showing cross-section of the 
finger, nail plate, cuticle, matrix. 
Excellent for classroom lectures in 
discussing the technical care of the 


woe 


nails, as described in booklet “a”. 


The Scholl Mfg. Co., Inc. 

The Feet and Their Care—by Dr. 
Wm. M. Scholl, 64-page treatise, 
completely illustrated, outlining 
proper method of intelligent foot 
care. Describes symptoms of va- 
rious foot ills and proper treat- 
ment. For teachers only. 


126. Singer Sewing Machine Company. 
a. Free Service on School Machines— 
expert service men will tune up 
sewing machines in schools without 
charge, except replacement of parts. 

b. Demonstrations—are given free by 
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experienced teachers on care and 
use of sewing machines and _at- 
tachments, pattern alterations and 
fittings, fashion and professional 
finishes, slip covers, draperies and 
curtains, or any other subject in 
which the sewing teacher is espe- 
cially interested. 

Made-To-Y our-Figure Dress Form 
—ask for illustrated folder describ- 
ing the first practical dress form 
molded directly to human figure. 
Fashion Aids Booklet—a free book- 
let containing illustrations and de- 
scriptions of all the latest fashion 
aids and sewing helps with their 
prices. 


Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet 
Company. 

Colorama—A New Idea In Deco- 
ration, by Clara Dudley—How to 
plan your background to suit your 
own personal coloring. Includes 
“Nearly Right Won't Do”—answers 
to many rug and carpet questions. 
One copy free to teachers. 


The Spool Cotton Company: 
Distributors of Clark’s O.N.T. 
and J. & P. Coats Threads, and 
Crown Zippers, 

The Learn Ilow Book - 


new book for beginners, with sim- 


a brand 


ple instructions on crocheting, knit- 
ting, tatting, and embroidery. 10c 
per copy, 64c per dozen. 

Sew and Save—The Latest Sewing 
Secrets—a handbook of sewing in- 
structions with clear illustrations. 
10c per copy, 64c per dozen. 
Sewing Exhibit 
ders 10%4"x1334", photographs and 


twenty-four fol 


description of construction details 
50c per set. 
a monthly news 


and correct finishes. 
Stitch in Time 
bulletin. Free to those who regis 
ter, 

How to Sew in Zippers—new, four- 
page, notebook size leaflet, and a 
large wall chart. Free. 

low to Knit—leaflet of simplified 
knitting instructions with clear 
illustrations. Free. 

How to Crochet 


Free. 


similar leaflet on 


crochet. 


S. Stroock & Co., Ine, 
The Story of Camel Hair 
four 


thirty 
pages of fascinating and au- 
thoritative information on camel 
hair fabrics, 

Llamas and Llamaland—interesting 
story of llamas and of the rare and 
beautiful fabrics made from theit 
fleece. 60 illustrated 

The Story of Vicuna 
cloth. 24 


pages, 
the world’s 
finest pages, illustrated 
In color. 

Stroock’s Animal Kingdom—clever 
verses and illustrations of the vi 


cuna, alpaca, angora, kashmir, gua 
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naco and other exotic animals. 24 
pages. 

Above booklets 
Copies to others 


free to teachers. 


10c each. 


130. Textile Bag Manufacturers Ass’n, 


131. Textiles 


Sew With Cotton Bags—1941 edi- 
tion 32-page pattern book, in color, 
guide for thrift sewing, using low 
Limited quantities 
supplied 


cost material. 


available for class use 


free, 


Education Bureau 
A Department of The Byron G. 
Moon Company, Ine. 


Calgon Cleanliness Projects 


a. Literature and practical test charts 


b. Loan Exhibit A. 


on cleanliness and hygiene in the 


home; care of infants and_ their 
clothing; personal cleanliness and 
care of intimate apparel; Hyg- 
(A)-Clean dishwashing. 

Fine wash fabrics, 
intimate apparel, infants’ and chil- 
dren’s, men’s and boys’ wear, house- 


hold 


showing tested fabrics washed the 


textiles. Two large charts 
right and wrong ways. Samples of 


the water normalizer (softener) 
included for test 
Loan Exhibit B. 


points of selection and proper care 


purposes, 
Posters giving 


of fine tableware and_ kitchen 
equipment. Several items of actual 
housewares. 


Expense: Return charge only. 


132. Bernhard Ulmann Co., Ince.: 


Bear Brand—Bucilla Yarns and 
Handicraft Supplies. 
New Knitting Primer—send 15c for 
this book which 
gives directions for knitting 50 pat 


illustrates and 
terns and stitches, including direc 


tions for knitting a Sampler 


Afghan. 


133. United Shoe Machinery Corp. 


134. United States I 


a 


b 


Largest collection of ancient and 


modern footwear in the world. 
Many pieces of great historical in 
terest. Reliable source of shoe in- 
formation, both historical and tech 
Booklet on 


nical. request 


ishing Company. 
Finish 


educa 


Vitalized Crease - resistant 
for New Life in Fabrics 
tional pamphlet describes this mod 
fabrics 


ern process for rendering 


resistant to creasing. This is free 


IVhat is Vitalized—a folder 


135. Utica and Mohawk Cotton Mills, 


Inc.: Sheets and Pillow Cases. 
Restful Sleep 


prepared as a manual on 


revised edition es 
pecially 
bedmaking for school use. How to 
make a bed, with step by step il- 
lustrations. The story of the trans- 
into sheets 


formation of cotton 


139. 
a. 


told with twenty-four photographs. 
Contains sample swatches of per 
cale and muslin qualities. Single 
copies free to teachers. Additional 


copies for pupils 3c each 
Wellington Sears Company. 


Facts About Cotton 


new 


24" x36" wall 


folder edition is 


illustrated in 


chart or 
beautifully four col 
ors—covers growing cotton—cotton 


statistics — manufacturing methods 


typical fabrics. Free to teachers 
Students’ copies 15c each in mini 
mum lots of 10. 

How to 


Money When Buying 


Vost for Your 
Towels—20 
page booklet in color tells what to 
look for in bath 
teachers students in 


Get the 


buying towels 


Free to and 
limited quantities. 
Handbook of Industrial 


3rd_—s Edition. ~Prot 


Fabrics 
George B 


Haven, Massachusetts Institute of 


Technology, Editor. 789 pages ot 


technical information the most 


complete treatise of its kind—covy 


ers cotton, cotton manutacturing, 


uses of industrial fabrics, proper 


ties of industrial fabrics, Labora 


specifications, etc., 
$2.00 per 


tory practice, 


used in textile schools. 


copy. 
White Sewing Machine Company. 
Stitching Practice Sheets 
able quantities free. 

Students’ 


and 


reason 


Sheets 


parts ol 


Nomenclature 
names functions of 
this company’s machines only. Give 
serial numbers. Reasonable quanti 
ties free. 

Mechanism Wall Charts 


operating instructions for this com 


parts and 


pany’s machines only. Give serial 


numbers. Free to teachers 
Stitch Chart 


and needle sizes, 


recommended thread 
and stitch lengths 


John Wiley & Sons, Ine. 
Sitting Pretty—by 
guide to good posture, written in a 


Janet Lane \ 


persuasive, breezy style and illus 
trated 


amusing 


with excellent photograplis 


and sketches 2x 


Send me your latest catalogue de 


scribing Home Economics 


books. 


your 


J. Wiss and Sons Company. 

A Story of Good Shears and Sct 
booklet 
manutacture 


with 


sors—a describing each 


process of Sent to 
all schools an enrollment of 
300 or morte 

Exhibit 


showing the manufacture 


of these shears 


Wm. FE. Wright & Sons Co, 


How to Trim It 
10c booklet on 
trimmings, 


free to teachers 
uses of bias tape 


and with instructions 


for applying them. 






















146. 


147. 


149, 


150. 


145. Advertising Fed’n. of America. 


Consumers Should Know—the es- 
sential facts about American indus- 
try and how it serves the people. 
free 
competition, living standards, etc. 
\ 50c book, to teachers 10c. 


Covers advertising costs, 


American Steel and Wire Com- 
pany. 


Jeauty and Comfort in the Home— 
booklet 


arrangements 


featuring 
and 


an illustrated 
Various room 
showing the importance of “hidden 


values” in bedding merchandise. 


American Stove Company: 
Magic Chef Gas Range Di 


ision, 





New dual-unit home economics 
models for classroom use, and 
heavy duty equipment for cafe 
teria kitchens. All have Red 


Wheel Oven Heat Regulator. Send 
for free sample of booklets: Teach 
the Easy Magic Chef Way; The 
Vagic lame; Things You Want 
to Know; Your Guide to Better 

(Additional copies &« 
They 


formation 


Cook wig 


eacli. ) contain helpful in 
students and in 
\lso Pyrofax Facts 


of a bottled gas 


for 
structors, 
thie for 


story use 


beyond the mains, 


M. Barrows and Co, 
Catalog of Home Economics books. 
Books by Ruth Wyeth Spears. 

Let's Make a Gift. 


ROK x 


School price 


Hlome Decoration with Fabric and 
Thread, 100 p. School price $2.00. 


The Work Basket I:mbroidery 
took shows all embroidery 
stitches. $1.00 

Special offer—items b, c and d 


’ 
sent on approval, postpaid, $3.00. 


Bazar Francais: 
Charles H, Ruegger, Inc. 
The Key to 


an illustrated 


Cookery 

tested 
recipes and interesting facts on the 
this 


Casserole 
booklet with 

\merican 
Oct. 1 


care and use. of 


made earthenware Keady 
Casein Company of America: 
Division of The Borden Co. 


Casco Glung Guide—32 pages, il 
Justrated History and manufac 
ture of resin-, casein-, and casein 
latex adhesives Complete gluing 


directions 


Hints for building, re 


airing, patching in home, school 


and workshop 


. Chambers Corporation, 


Idle fHlour Cook $00k—contains 
recipes, menus, full directions for 
retained-heat cookery that saves 


152. 


153. 


154. 


156. 


time, work, food value. Explains 
how to cook with the gas turned 


off. 


L. C. Chase and Company. 
On the Spot—l4-page illustrated 
booklet telling how to remove 


grease, oil, food and other stains 
from furniture and automobile up- 
Useful 
Please send lc in stamps per copy 


holstery. and practical. 
to cover postage and handling. 

Why More?—a_ booklet on 
quality and how to look 


when buying upholstered furniture. 


Pay 
for it 


Please send le stamp for each copy 
to cover postage and handling. 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Company : 
Sunbeam Electric Appliances. 
Ilow to Get the Most Out of Your 
booklet 


taining recipes and instructions for 


Mixmaster—42-page con- 


use of this appliance. Complete de 
scription of the various uses with 
illustrations. Sent free to teachers. 


extra copies, 3c each. 


The Climalene Company. 

Free samples of softener and de 
cleaner for classroom 
Ilustrated 
product 


tergent use. 


circular shows how 


speeds cleaning — saves 


soap. Also, circulars showing no- 
scrub method = of cleaning closet 
bowls. (Sorry, no samples shipped 


West of Mississippi River.) 


Climax Cleener Mfg. Co, 

Hlow To Clean Wall Decorations 
complete instructions on cleaning 
all types of wall paper (including 
washable), also painted walls, win 
dow. shades, ete. Includes valu 
able basic information on selecting 
wall papers, as to designs, colors, 
quality, ete., for living, dining, bed 


hall, 


relation to size, lighting, ete. 


and in 
The 


of wall paper is an 


rooms, kitchen, ete., 
“dry cleaning” 


increasingly important household 


operation. Decorations steadily in 
crease in cost, style trends are a 
and home need 


factor, Managers 


dependable information 


Copeland and Thompson, Inc. 

Spode—The line English Dinner 
ware-—a history and story of manu 
this Tells 


and din 


facture of tableware. 


how to use how to buy 


nerware, Colored plates illustrating 
44 patterns. One copy, to teachers 
only —10 

Spode 


é lire 


Clay, [lands 


manutlacture ol} 


motion picture 


shows the 


fine earthenware from clay to 
finished 
silent 


tation both ways. 


raw 


ware 16 mm. sound o1 


Charge $1.25 plus transpor 


Home Furnishings, Equipment, Miscellaneous 


157. 


a, 


_— 


158. 


160. 


161, 


Corning Glass Works. 

Pyrex Brand Ovenware and Flaine- 
ware—a leaflet illustrating the dif- 
ferent heat-resistant glass cooking 
dishes and their uses. 

Glass Characteristics, by Sullivan; 
Electric Range Oven Performance, 
by Littleton and Phillips; Oven- 
ware and Fuel Economy, by Phil- 


lips and Nordberg—reprints (col- 
lege grade) from technical maga- 


zines suitable for college household 
equipment classes studying oven ef- 
ficiencies of baking utensils. College 
professors may order free in quan- 
High 


copy of 


tities for class use. school 


teachers will be sent one 


each on request. 


The Crown Cork and Seal Co. 
Home Canning Book-—-Keeipes for 
successful home canning of vege 
tables, fruits, meats, game, soup, 
etc. Explains methods, equipment ; 
includes time charts, complete in 
structions. 72-page booklet in col 


ors. Single copies tree to teachers. 


The Estate Stove Company. 
The New Way to Cook Meats 
24-page booklet describing the Ba 
B-Kewer feature of these gas and 
electric ranges. In ordering book- 
let, please specify “Gas” or “Elec 


tric.” 


General Electric Company. 

Answers to Your Kitchen Planniig 
Ouestions—a_ coloriul twenty-page 
booklet containing all the informa- 
tion needed to plan a lovely, time 
kitchen. Price, 


and Jabor-savine 


5 cents each. 


General Motors Sales Corp.: 
Frigidaire Divi: 





* 
Recipes (retrig 
menu-build 


Your Frigidaire 


erator recipe hook ) 


ing, frozen salads, desserts, creams, 


parfaits, sherberts and ices, 


mousses, novelty desserts, sauces, 


decorative ice cubes and tasty pas 
tries. Includes 140 suggestions for 
unused portions 
( arcjree ( ooking (latest editio) 
range instructions and recipe book) 
many typical recipes, menus, over 
meals and broiler meals, instruc 
for th 


illustrated 


tions on using and caring 


range, O4 pages, tully 
Refrigerators—a con 
and 


odels 


l'rigidaire 
illustrating 
the latest 1 


plete catalog, 


describing all 
Has a full explanation of this rev 
reirigerato! 


lutionary “cold-wall” 


Frigidaire I:lectric Ranges—a co} 


orful, complete catalog illustrating 


and describing the latest mod« 


these electric ranges and thei 
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162 


unique features. Interesting facts 
on the advantages and benefits of 
electric cooking. 

Frigidaire Electric IVater Heaters 
—a descriptive booklet on the ad- 
vantages, features and construc- 
tion of this complete line of fully 
automatic, water 


storage type 


heaters. 


- Good Housekeeping Magazine. 


1940 Subject-Matter Index—a help 
in using back issues of this mag- 


azine. Quickly locates information 


on meal planning, nutrition, tex- 


tiles, appliances, and other home 


economics subjects. 


163. The Gorham Company. 


Entertaming the Sterling IV’ay—32- 
booklet, 
up-to-minute 


page new lo illustrations, 


suggesting arrange- 
ments and settings. Active price 
lists on sterling flatware and_ pat- 


ented tarnish-preventing cloth, 10c. 


164. Theodore Haviland & Co., Ine. 


a. 


b. 


The History of a Famous Name 
a leaflet outlining the method of 
fine china manufacture. Free in 
limited quantities. 

Fine China—To Have and To Use 


—beautitul color booklet. 10¢c. 


165. Home Decorators, Inc.: 


Heirloom Plate by Oneida, Ltd. 
Stlverscofe —an ingenious presen 
tation of correct table settings for 
breakfast, buffet, 
formal and intormal dinners. Cov 


luncheon, — tea, 


ers choice and location of silver, 
dishes, glassware, table cover, and 
\uthenti- 


table 


decorative accessories. 


cated by Fae Huttenlocher, 
stylist. Free copy to each teacher. 


Additional 25¢ each. 


166. The Hoover Company. 


a. 


Teaching Unit on Electric Cleaners 
handbook for the 
entitled How To 
Electric 
photographs 


includes a 
teacher Choose 
and l'se an Cleaner; a 
set ot showing the 
use and care ot electric cleaners; 
and The Secret of Having a Home 
You're Proud Of—a 4-page leat 
let for 
available in quantities. 

How To Use Modern Color in 
Rooms—illustrated booklet 


giving practical suggestions for hat 


students or club members, 


Your 
monizing and color 
\vailable in quantities 

Carpets and Ruys—4l-page 
trated booklet on the manufacture 


contrasting 
schemes 
illus 
and care of carpets. Includes weay 


ing diagrams, glossary of carpet 


terms and list of references. 


Loan Exhibit—twelve carpet sam 
ples. Can be had for one month 
Give date wanted. Return postage 


the only charge 
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167. Household Finance Corporation. 


A consumer library of thirty-three 
booklets on money management and 
Will send one 
free sample booklet, containing a 
titles 


better buymanship 
list of all (available at 2! 
cents each to cover mailing costs) 
and explanation of sample otter 
to teachers. 

Write for information about edu 
Free 


cational films available 


168. Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co., Ine. 


Next Best to Mother's Breast—a 


lo-page booklet on infant feeding 


and techniques written by a phy 


sician, showing how this” wide 


mouth bottle is an aid to cleanh 


ness and how the nipple more nearly 
feeding 


approaches actual breast 


169. Hynson, Westcott & Dunning, Ine. 


Vercurochrome m First Aid—with 
an introduction by David I. Macht, 
\.B., M.D., LL.B., Litt.D.—a prac 
tical booklet on how to guard the 
injured against infection. Teachers 


may order quantities without 


charge for class use 


170. Insulation Board Institute. 


The Magte of Decorative Insulation 

a full color booklet showing the 
newest trend in interior decoration 
through a material which insulates, 
quiets sound, and provides attrac 


tive walls and ceilings. 


171. Iledine Educational Bureau, Ine. 


a. 


b. 


172. 


a 


c 


The Discovery of lodine—an inter 
esting treatise on the discovery of 
iodine by the pharmacist Bernard 
prepared ino ano oun 


hold 


students. 


Courtots, ts 


usual manner which = should 
the attention of your 


Booklet on lodine 


government workers 


physicians and 
have found 
iodine to be the antiseptic of choice. 
\ folder describing the value and 
iodine should be in 


many uses of 


the hands of your students. — In 


dicate number in classes. 
S. C, Johnson & Son, Ince. 
100 Uses! 


pecially for home economics teach 


new folder prepared es 


ers, describing more than 100 uses 
for wax in the home. Free copies 
available for teachers and for 
students. 

Important: The 


above has just been published. The 


folder described 


following materials have been of 
fered to teachers previously. To 
avoul duplication of materials, we 
suggest that you check items you 
have on hand before ordering 

Teaching Outline—one outline to 
each home economics teacher 


lilustrated Handbook 


(revised), One copy to each home 


Teacher's 


economics teachet 


cha visua ge 3 methods 
maintaining floors, fur nitur " 
woodwork. One copy to each hom 
economics teacher 

Folder r Stu ma 
laterial o1 € story of wax a 
its place eautitying and 
tecting thie Tie Free . 
available eachers and stud : 
Sample Pa l one sa 

to eac home economics te acher 


173. Juvenile Wood Products, Inc.: 


Little Toidey Division, 


Traming the Baby—new 1941 
] 


vision of approve book for ( 
Classes is available 


Care 


State number of students u iss 


174. Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 


Company. 
Samples of pie tape, to kee 


juices Ul an pie Arh 





oven. Also 


COOKRCTY 


175. Kerr Glass Manufacturing Corp. 


1 ! fi 
12 Sftort Lessons wi Ae CaannY 


modern homemaker’s new an 
enlarged edition, 32 pages. Eacl 
tions 


\lso 


Guide leaflets 


lesson has ized ques 


answer sheet for teachers 
Kerr Home Canning 
(state number needed); The Fa 


mous Aerr Complel Cannuig b “4 


free to teachers, MWe to students 


176. Kirsch Company. 


Smart IL indow Treatment a 
lio-book which pictures 24 delight 
ful window and interior treatments 
all in color Sent free to teachers 
177. Mahogany Association, Ine. 
How to Identify Genuw Vaho 
any and Avo Subdstitul does 
just what the title indicates. Gives 
safe rules tor inexperienced buy 
ers, gives the ofhcial ruleé tor d 
scriting wood furniture, discusses 
“solid” and “veneered” furniture 
tells how to judge quality m tut 


niture and gives the meaning 
official mahogany labels. No charg 
college tea . 


to high school o1 


for single copies 


178. MeLaurin-Jones Company. 


Informative Labeling Va 
booklet, prot . 


illustrated, giving important 


comprehensive 


mation on labels tor many nt 
material 


Price LO 


modities Excellent 


teaching purposes 


copy tor teachers 


179. National Adequate Wiring Bureau. 


booklets 


written an 


Iree 





Classroom Kit 
folders interestingly 


illustrated, explain necessity tor 


adequate house wiring tor economy, 
Uses 


efficiency and safety in home 


299 











ot electricity. Included check 
charts of minimum adequacy re- 
quirements can be used to diagnose 
deficiencies of the wiring installa- 
tion in any home. Additional ma- 
terial in return for answering brief 
questionnaire on reply card. 

180. National Enameling and Stamp- 
ing Company: 
NESCO Electric Roaster Division. 
Tested Roaster Recipes—62 pages 

breads, soups, vegetables, meats, 

cakes, preserves, desserts, complete 
meals, quantity cooking, and full 
instructions. 


18 


- Onondaga Pottery Company: 
Syracuse China Manufacturers. 


Illustrated descriptive folders: 
a. Syracuse True China for the Home. 
b. Econo-Rim 


hotels, cafeterias, tea rooms. 


space-saving china for 


182. Pacific Coast Borax Company: 
20 Mule Team Borax. 


a. First Aid for Housekeepers—a 
booklet containing suggestions for 
the practical use of borax for laun- 
dry, dishwashing, housecleaning. 

Cleanliness of Baby's Wardrobe 


and Equipment—l6-page booklet of 
practical information for the care 
of baby’s wardrobe, nursing bot 


tles, nipples, etc 


183. Parents’ Magazine. 
Monthly 


every phase of child care and train- 


publication devoted to 


ing, homemaking, ete. Provides 
authoritative supplementary mate 
rial for home economics classes 
Nutrition Course for Mothers, pro 
grams for parents study groups, and 


sample copy. 


_ 


18 


. Procter & Gamble Company: 
Ivory Flakes Division, 
The Care of Washable Garments 
a new teaching aid consisting of : 

a. Teacher's outline explaining how to 
fit instructions on scientific washing 
methods into the Home Economics 
program \lso instructions for 
sample washing demonstration for 
both teacher and student 

b. Student’s manual with detailed in 
structions for washing various 

types of garments, with special in 
formation on different fibers and 
fabrics. Questions and projects on 
washability to test student’s ability 
to interpret facts Includes also 
washing test report card which 
helps student to make a practical 
washing test on any fabric 

Complete sample set of this mate 

rial free to any Home Economics 

teach r, toge the I with orde r blank 
for requesting enough sets for each 


student 


185. Procter & Gamble Company: 
Soap. 


a. The Modern Home Laundry—a % 


300 


186. 


187. 


188. 


a 
© 








page booklet giving valuable hints 
on modern, scientific home launder- 
ing methods. Desk copy free to 
teachers; other copies, 10c each. 
The Story of Soap—a beautifully 
illustrated booklet of 34 pages, de- 
scribing the technique and romance 
of modern soap manufacture. One 
copy free to teachers only. 


Revere Copper and Brass Ine. 
Revere’s Guide to Better Cooking 
—new booklet describing these cop- 
per-clad_ stainless steel cooking 
utensils that save fuel, meat shrink- 
age, reduce warped or burned- 
through utensils. Featuring special 
“waterless” cooking guide. 


Rochester Manufacturing Co. 
Candy, jelly, deep-fat thermometer, 
Model No. 1100—regularly priced 
at $1.25, special teacher price 75c. 
Roast meat thermometer, Model 
No. 1120—regularly priced at $1.25, 
special teacher price 75c. 

Mailed postpaid with Recipe Fold- 
er and Instructions. 


“Save the Surface”: 
National Paint, Varnish and Lac- 
quer Association. 
Paint—America’s Shining Armor 
of Protectton—dramatic story of 
the vital part protective coatings 
are playing in the Defense Pro- 
gram, safeguarding homes, health, 
eyesight, safety, industry, trans- 
portation and agriculture—as well 
as maintaining morale with their 
heartening color. 
Tales of the Genie of the Paint Pot 
fascinating stories of the romance 
entering into the ingredient-collect 
ing and manufacturing of colorful 
coatings. 
The Gente’s Map—an attractively 
illustrated map of the world, show- 
ing usual sources of various sub- 
stances used in manufacturing paint 
products. Excellent for classroom 
display. 
ABC of Paint Stylmg—ingenious 
technique of using color on houses 
and rooms in order to bring out 
best points, minimize faults. Writ 
ten in primer style with captions 
for illustrations in jingle form. 
How to Paint-Style a Kitchen 
portfolio containing pictures and de 
scriptions of the Good Neighbor 
Kitchen, the Herb Garden Kitchen, 
the Gay Grandmother one, as well 
as those with Regency and South 
western motils 
Paint Styling—The 
Your Dining Room Problem—\2 


Answer To 


page booklet dealing with five din 
ing room problems of decoration 


and suggesting solutions. Illustrated 














189. Standard Gas Equipment Corp, 


a. Fact Book on Gas Ranges—a 24- 
page booklet, fully illustrated. 

b. Vulcan Cafeteria Cooking Equip. 
ment—a 20-page booklet showing 
latest developments in 
ovens, broilers, fryers. 


ranges, 


190. Sterling Silversmiths Guild of 


America. 

The Story of Sterling—a 56-page 
book, board cover. Chapters on his- 
tory and romance of silver; period 
design; table settings, and other 
useful facts, including a glossary. 
Profusely illustrated. A 50c book 
sent to students, project members 
and other groups for 10c per copy; 
complimentary copy to teachers. 


191. United States Gypsum Company, 


How to Have the Home You Want 
—116 profusely illustrated pages 
answering questions on home fi- 
nancing, planning, budgeting. Con- 
tains many plans and photographs, 
information on fireproofing, room 
layouts, decoration, valuable infor- 
mation on modern building materials. 


192. United States Gypsum Company. 
How to Modernize Your Home— 
84 pages of ideas on all types of 
home remodeling, profusely illus- 
trated with before and after pic- 
tures, diagrams, photographs. Con- 
tains many ideas on improving 
room arrangements, interior decora- 
tion, hints for room arrangement. 


193. The Vollrath Co. 

How Vollrath Ware is Made—a 

booklet which completely covers the 

manufacture of this company’s 
enameled steel, stainless steel and 
cast iron ware. Also answers many 
questions on the care, use and ad- 
vantages of these household and 
institutional cooking utensils. 


194. Waring Corporation, 
Waring Blendor Recipe Book—fitty 
pages of recipes for the new blend- 
ed beverages—fruit nectars, milk 
smoothees, and a wide variety of 
vegetable cocktails—cream soups, 
bisques, hot breads, desserts, en- 
trees and jellies. Multiplies your 
recipe vocabulary. 
Explains the technique of food 
blending enabling you to combine 
foods to be electrically blended, to 
fit into a program of child feeding, 
school lunch room service, special 
diets, or household use. 


1 


Recipe book for instructor o 
195. J. A. Wright & Company: 
Wright’s Silver Cream, 

New Tlostess Book—full of 


suggestions, menus and recipes; 


= 
Mw 


sponsored by Margery Wilso! 
mous authority on entertaining. 3c 


a cops 
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g Because it assures a close, even 
texture —cakes keep their freshness 
and flavor longer. 


& Royal, made with pure Cream of 
Tartar, leaves no bitter “baking 
powder taste.” 





GET THIS HELPFUL BOOK — 


“A Guide to Royal Success 
in Baking.”’ Royal Baking 
Powder’s new instruction 
manual, especially designed 
for class use. Valuable hints 
on Measurements, Tempera- 
ture, Ingredients as well as 
Master Recipes. Mail coupon 
at once. 














It helps cut down baking failures — 
promises uniform results every time. 



















T’S TRUE — for years home economists have trusted depend- 
able Royal Baking Powder for class-room work. Now we know 


why this finer baking powder gives such uniformly excellent. re- 
sults. ‘Tests show Royal has a special steady action that means much 
to success in baking. 

This is why: Steady baking powder action begins the moment 





‘ % ¢ it is stirred into the batter. Expansion is continuous — even. That 
b ee q is why Royal cakes are fine-grained, why they keep their freshness 
and flavor longer. 


STEADY BAKING UNEVEN BAKING On the other hand, uneven action baking powders delay expan- 
POWDER ACTION POWDER ACTION sion until the cake is in the oven. Rising is often over-rapid. It may 


blow the batter full of large holes — give a coarse, crumbly tex- 
ture that loses flavor and moisture quickly. 
Study the photographs of cake, magnified, on this page. Tell 





the steady baking powder action story to your pupils. You'll appre- 
ciate Royal’s dependability in class-room work — your pupils will 
be assured of uniform results if they use Royal when they bake 
at home. 




















ROYAL is the only nationally distributed baking 
powder that is made with a pure fruit product 
—Cream of Tartar—derived from luscious, 
juice-heavy grapes. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER, Product of Standard 
Brands Incorporated, 691 Washington Street, New York, 
Dept. 609. 









































f 





i . 
fen Please send free — copies of “A Guide to Royal 
i HAS : : Success in Baking” for class use. Please send a free 








12 oz. can of Royal for use in class demonstrations. 
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Name 


< TR lees / [-] Please send Instruction Wall Chart “How to Judge 
; \ Nu at Baking Powder.” 


Address 
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on the 
Nutritional 

Values 
of Cheese 


S THE defense program moves forward, with a cam- 
A paign for national health a definite part of it, discus- 
sions of food are timely and important. In the light of our 
deeper knowledge of nutrition, today’s recognized need 
is for the right foods, for “protective” foods in the general 
diet... and for a wider spread knowledge of nutrition, 

Nutritional authorities believe that a large proportion 
of our malnourished citizens need only the proper informa- 
tion to change their inadequate diet to a daily fare that 
will help build the strength and stamina our defense effort 
requires, So now the National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission calls on every nutritionist, every informed person, 
to help spread information about foods which help build 
and protect healthy bodies. 

High in the list of these foods, of course, come milk 
and milk products. The 1941 United States Department 
of Agriculture Bulletin, No. 430, states: “We in this country 
would do well to use twice the quantity of dairy products 
now consumed, according to recognized experts in the 
field of nutrition.” 

One of these dairy products naturally is cheese, which 
can be considered as a stabilized or concentrated form 
of important milk nutrients. 

With the widening interest in the whole subject of nu- 


trition, come frequent questions from the layman in regard 


to cheese and its use in the general diet. Here are some of 


them, and the answers in simple, non-technical language. 
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When | serve 
my family a 
cooked cheese 
dish, does it 
give them 
the right 
food value for 
a main dish? 

















YES! CHEESE IS RICH IN HIGH-QUALITY PROTEIN. Pro- 
tein, of course, is what we usually expect to get from 
the dinner main dish. It is a basic food requirement 
for building strong muscles and firm flesh, for keeping 
body tissues in repair. 

The protein of cheese, coming from milk, is of the 
highest quality. And most cheeses contain between 20% 
and 25% of this high-quality protein. Thus, a main dish 
which gives from two to four ounces of cheese per person 
supplies protein equivalent to that of practically any 
other food commonly used for a main dish. 





My men 
folks need 
energy foods. 
Does cheese 


supply energy? 

















OY 


CHEESE IS A FINE ENERGY FOOD. Its high percentage of 
fine quality protein plus its milk fat content (25‘c to 
35% in most varieties) make cheese an excellent food 
for “body fuel”. Most cheeses supply about 100 calories 
per ounce. Thus cooked cheese dishes supply energy 








equal to that of other accepted main-dish items. 
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Does cheese 
have the 
minerals that 
help make 
good teeth 
and bones? 














CHEESE IS ONE OF THE RICHEST FOOD SOURCES OF CAL- 
CIUM AND PHOSPHORUS KNOWN! For instance, just 
six ounces of American cheddar supply approximately 
1 gram of calcium and % gram of phosphorus, which is 
the amount contained in a whole quart of milk. 





The Doc says 
| should get 
plenty of 
Vitamin A. 
Has cheese 
got any? 














CHEESE IS AN EXCELLENT FOOD SOURCE OF VITAMIN A. 
This is because milk fat, which cheese contains, is rich 
in this important vitamin. An ounce portion of most 


om ma y pay 
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cheeses supplies approximately 300 U.S.P. units of Vita- 
min A, which is regarded as a dietary essential. 





How about 
the 
digestibility 


of cheese? 














CHEESE IS HIGHLY DIGESTIBLE. The old belief to the 
contrary was founded on ignorance or prejudice. For 
instance, United States Department of Agriculture Bul- 
letin, No. 1207, stated: As regards the thoroughness of 
digestion, a very large number of experiments carried 
on by the Department of Agriculture have shown that, 
when consumed even in relatively large quantities, cheese 
is very thoroughly assimilated. Furthermore, it caused 
no physiological disturbances in the large number of tests 
in which it was used.” 
. * * 

In the above material, prepared by the Educational 
Department of the Kraft Cheese Company, no attempt has 
been made to distinguish between the various types of 
cheese.* However, home economists will be interested to 
know that the cheese food, Velveeta (made by processing 
cheddar cheese with the addition of whey concentrate, 
skim milk solids, cream, sodium phosphate and salt) has 
been found to be an excellent source of Vitamin G as 
well as Vitamin A. 


* The Educational Department of the Kraft Cheese Company will gladly 
supply such information on request. 


MILK 
PROTEIN 


MILK 


CALCIUM 
CHEESE 


SUPPLIES MILK 


PHOSPHORUS 


FOOD 
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Sketched by Hazel T. Craig for 
“Clothes With Character” re- 
viewed on page 312 on this issue 


TARTING out on the right foot 
doesn’t guarantee success but it 
does lay a good foundation. Just 

make up your mind what you want 
most from the coming school year and 
then take steps in that direction. 

You have high hopes, great ambi- 
tions and rosy dreams when the open- 
ing gong sounds. Be sure these don’t 
deteriorate into daydreams. That is 
a very common way of escaping from 
the disappointments of everyday life. 

The dreamer assumes the leading 
role of an unfolding drama. She sees 
herself class president (elected by an 
overwhelming majority), a beauty 
queen, the most popular student, a 
heroine who has saved a life at great 
risk to herself. 

The trouble with the daydreamer is 
that, instead of figuring out what she 
can do about the situation she dislikes, 
and doing it, she just goes on pretend- 
ing. 

And some girls, while dreaming, 
consume pounds of extra chocolates 
and cookies. Then they have more 
problems of face and figure to add to 
their discouragement and stimulate 
their daydreaming. 

So, you see, no matter how lovely 
the daydreams you have evolved for 
yourself in the past, the time has come 
for you to Do SoMETHING. 


Birds of a Feather 

Playing “lone wolf” may sound ex- 
citing but we all want and really need 
friends. At times we want them so 
badly that it seems as if anyone will 
do. ‘That's a mistake. 

Others form opinions of us from the 
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For STUDENTS —by Mary Eloise Stone 


company we keep. Hanging around 
with a crowd which hasn’t very high 
aspirations may scare away the people 
we would really like to know and have 
as friends. 

As your first step to a happy, suc- 
cessful school year, see that your com- 
panions are the kind of people with 
whom you want to be connected. This 
applies to the boys you go with as well 
as to the girls. Ginger Rogers may 
get away with Tom, Dick and Harry 
but most of us can’t. In an effort to 
appear popular, girls often let down 
the bars. 

Be sure that you take sufficient time 
to make an accurate appraisal of new 
Many times the first 
meeting does not give a true picture, 


acquaintances. 


and a snap decision may be a distinct 
loss to you. But while reserving judg- 
ment, be pleasant and friendly. Then 
you will leave a friendly feeling and, 
at the same time, add to your reputa- 
tion for charm and poise. A little 
friendliness is much like the circles 
made by tossing a pebble into smooth 
water. The ripples go on and on. 
Being snobbish and short with people 
hurts you much more than it does 
them. You have not only closed the 
door on possible friendships, but may 


have made enemies. 


“Mirror, Mirror on the Wall” 

Do you remember the wicked queen 
in “Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs” and her chant to the mirror? 
She was so intent on being “fairest of 
them all” that she completely neglected 
other qualities more important than 
outward beauty. 


Are you trustworthy? 

The ability to keep your word and 
“not tell a soul” is like sterling silver. 
It has high value and should have con- 
stant use. Polish up this trait if it has 
become tarnished. 


Can you be depended upon? 


Do you do what you say you'll do? 


Are you on time for appointments? Be 
honest, now. It makes a great differ- 


ence. 


Do you speak the truth? 


Are the stories you tell about your 
family true, or do you pad them a 
bit? This is very easily seen through 
and just provides amusement for the 
listeners. People will respect you 
much more if you keep to the truth. 


Are you courteous? 


Good manners and respect for the 
rights of others pay dividends. You'll 
go farther in the long run if you step 
aside to let others through doors, if 
you walk down corridors and wait in 
line at the school lunch counter. 

And how well do you really like 
people? Enough so that you can en- 
joy the movie someone else has picked 
out? Or play a suggested game with 
good grace, even though you like an- 
other better? Enough, even, to listen 
for quite a spell without interpolating 
your own smart sayings? Because, if 
you want friends, especially boy friends, 
these are things you'll need to do, with 


enthusiasm. 


One Thing at a Time 


Now is the time to broaden your ac- 
tivities as well as your knowledge, but 
don’t try to do everything at once. Just 
familiar and work 
pastures. And 


begin with the 
gradually into new 
don’t be discouraged if you aren't suc- 
cessful in every new venture. We all 
have limitations as well as_possibili- 
ties. So, when the music teacher tells 
you that you can’t sing a note after 
you've set your heart on joining the 
Glee Club, remember that the quick- 
est way to a man’s heart is through his 
stomach, and learn to be a good cook. 

Incidentally, practice may not make 
perfect, but it certainly helps. 


Good luck! 
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That ALL Uncle Sam’s Children May Have 
a Nourishing Spread for T heir Bread — 


the makers of NUCOA have pio- 
neered for a quarter of a century 
to produce this Modern Margarine 
—a delicious, high -food-value 
spread at low cost. 


* 


Now— in the crusade for Better 
National Nutrition—NUCOA in- 
creases its benefits ... gives you 


in every pound more than 9,000 
units of protective VITAMIN A! 





FOOD-ENERGY for active liv- 
ing is supplied by NUCOA as 
generously as by any other 
churned spread for bread. 
And the saving oneach pound 
of NUCOA is approximately 
enough to pay for a quart of 
milk! So, not only is NUCOA 
AQutritious, but ithelps stretch 
the food dollar to include 
more of other important pro- 
tective foods. 


Vousishing NUCOA 




















Ci 











NUCOA’S PROUD RECORD 
OF “FIRSTS” 


FIRST margarine to be made wholly 
with vegetable oils 


FIRST nationally distributed marga- 








THE APPETIZING FLAVOR of 
NUCOA—on bread, used for 
seasoning vegetables, or for 
shortening or frying — en- 
riches simple meals. Yet it’s 
inexpensive to cook with 
NUCOA! NUCOA has won- 
derful texture—easy to cream 
and to spread. And it always 
tastes sweet and fresh, for it 
is made on order only—nev- 
er held in storage. 


rine to be made with only 
American vegetable oils 


FIRST margarine to be triple-wrapped 


FIRST to have store-door delivery — 
always fresh 


FIRST to introduce the handy, wafer- 
type coloring 


FIRST to be nationally advertised 
FIRST in sales popularity 
FIRST to add VITAMIN A 











AND NOW...NUCOA gives more than 
9,000 units of VITAMIN Ain ev- 
ery delicious pound! 


WE DIETITIANS congratulate 
NUCOA on guaranteeing 
9,000 units of Vitamin A in 
every pound, winter and sum- 
mer. This makes NUCOA a 
good “protective Vitamin A” 
food. With its pure vegetable 
oils churned in fresh pasteur- 
ized skim milk (both prod- 
ucts of American farms) 
NUCOA is delicious and dif- 
ferent from old-time“oleos.” 











ONE OF AMERICA’S GOOD “PROTECTIVE VITAMIN A" FOODS 
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4-4 Clabes 


ing 


By Kathleen E. Stephenson, Home Demonstration Agent 


Music washes away from the soul the dust of everyday life.-—Averbach. 


N West Virginia we are beyond the 

stage where we do 4-H Club work 
just to see who can grow the best po- 
tatoes or the tallest corn. We try to 
plan our program so that the boys and 
girls will grow just as well as the corn 
and potatoes. Most of the counties, in 
Club 


work, have added a “Life Enrichment” 


addition to their regular 4-H 


program to teach appreciation of the 
little things that help to make life more 
worthwhile. 

Five years ago music was selected 
for the 
Wetzel county. 


“Life Enrichment” program in 
Each club planned to 
learn new songs and to use more music 
in their regular club programs. Some 
of the high school clubs held special 
meetings to sing together and study 
Two clubs joined forces and 
Members 


from other clubs were invited to par- 


music. 
organized a 4-H chorus. 
ticipate and the interest soon spread 
throughout the county. 

summer, 


At camp the following 


music classes were organized with 
every camper participating, and music 
night became a special camp feature. 
Since then, interest in music has in- 
creased until practically every club 
holds a music night in its community. 

To keep boys and girls interested 
they must have something new and dif- 
ferent to do each year, so we try va- 
rious types of musical programs. This 
appeals to the club members and gives 
a particular reason for learning new 
songs. 

One year we specialized in Indian 
music and gave an Indian program in 
costume at the opening night of our 
Farm and Home Week at the State 
University. Another time we pre- 
sented the stories and songs of Stephen 
1938 Camp, four 
different 
periods for Visitors’ Night at camp. 


Foster. At our 


groups presented music of 


These periods included folk ballads, 
negro spirituals, songs of pioneer days 
and popular music. 

Probably one of the best things we 
have done in our music study was the 


presentation of the music from the op 
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era “Martha.” At first the boys and 
girls were not enthusiastic, but after 
hearing the story and learning a few 
of the songs they became more inter- 
ested and really enjoyed this program 
more than any other. 

In 1940, in keeping with the Na- 
tional 4-H Music Hour, six clubs in 
Wetzel county gave, as their public 
music performance, “Music of Yester- 
day and Today.” One club presented 
its program at a Regional club leader’s 
meeting and at the State Leader’s camp 
at Jackson’s Mill, West 
Other music activities in 1940 included 


Virginia. 


operettas, music nights and a real min- 
strel show in which four clubs joined 
forces. 

This year we are planning a county- 
wide Music Festival. This is possible 
because the boys and girls have really 
learned to love singing just for the 
singing. ‘Those who have gone out 
from our clubs are still interested in 
music. One boy and one girl are 
majoring in public school music. Sev- 
eral sing in college glee clubs, and 
those who are still at home continue 
to take an active part in the music pro- 
grams. 

As I am a home demonstration agent 
and not a music teacher, we have to 
depend on our local music instructors 
and other folk in the communities to 
help us. This is really a good thing 
because more people in the community 
are cooperating, and people who sing 


together are happy people. 


A ProGraM A MOontTH 


Krom Our 1940 Music Proyecr 
America’s Music IN Review 
Yankee Doodle 

Old Black Joe si sii 
From the Land of the Sky-Blue Water 
. Herbert 


Foster 


Gypsy Love Song 


Music in Worip History 
La Marseillaise ‘he De Lisle 
The Battle Hymn of the Republic 


Coronation March............. Svendsen 

















This attractive design was mim- 

eographed on the cover of our 

“Music of Yesterday and Today” 
programs 


The Star-Spangled Banner....Key-Smith 


Music IN RELIGION 
a | 
Ave Maria 
Gloria—from the Twelfth Mass. .Mozart 


Faure 
.... Schubert 


Music AND THE OPERA 
Minuet 

On the Beautiful Blue Danube... . Strauss 
Brahms 


...Boccherini 


Hungarian Dance No. 6 
Stairway to the Stars 


Music AND LITERATURE 
Nibelungen March Wagner 
Prince and the Young 

Rinski-Korsakov 


Debussy 


The Young 
Princess 
Golliwogg’s Cake-Walk. 


Vlatava (Moldau)........ .. Smetana 


Music AND PATRIOTISM 

Stars and Stripes Forever Sousa 

Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean 

...De Campo 
..... Berlin 


Soldier's Song 
God Bless America..... 


Music iN LeisuRE ‘TIME 
Drink to me Only with Thine Eyes 
English Folk Song 
All Through the Night..Welsh Folk Song 
Neapolitan Folk Song 
Negro Spiritual 


Santa Lucia 

Deep River 

Music AND THE Movies 

Ah, Sweet Mystery of Life from 
Naughty Marietta. . ... Herbert 

Indian Love Call—from Rose Marie 

Over the Rainbow—from The Wizard 
of Oz ; wiatpies SAE 


Funny Old Hills—from Paris Honeymoon 


Music OF THE COLLEGES 

Alma Mater (Cornell, Michigan State, 
Illinois and others) 

Boola Song (Yale) 

Cardinal and Gold (Southern California) 

The Sweetheart of Sigma Chi 
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7. | THE MAKERS OF IVORY FLAKES 
OFFER THIS POPULAR TEACHING AID— 
“THE CARE OF WASHABLE GARMENTS” 


LAST year the makers of Ivory Flakes offered Home Economics 
teachers a supplementary program entitled “The Care of Wash- 
able Garments.”” The enthusiastic acceptance of this teaching aid 
has prompted us to offer it again. 





} as This program is devoted to a subject of vital interest to the modern 
girl—the study of scientifically correct washing methods for keep- 

ing clothes looking fresh and attractive. It includes two pieces of 

interesting, instructive material. 

“ 1. A teacher’s outline giving suggestions for fitting 

instructions on scientific washing methods into the 

- Home Economics program. 

ow as: . A student’s manual — notebook size — containing 

complete washing instructions for various types of 


ini garments with special information on different fibers 


Iss ay UA and fabrics. A series of questions and projects re- 
re lating to this subject matter is included to serve as 
a test of the student’s ability to interpret the facts. 
sa Also included is a washing test report card which 
ng : — | helps each student to make a practical washing test 
Ki on any fabric. 
” ; | You may obtain a free sample set of this new teaching aid by 
. sending in the coupon #184 appearing in the Coupon Book ac- 
| companying this magazine. With it comes an order blank which 
: Wi permits you to order sufficient sets of this supplementary teaching 
in 


material for every student in your Home Economics classes. 


a PROCTER & GAMBLE Home Economics Dept., Ivorydale, Ohio 


7 — 9 out of 10 leading makers of famous 
3 | stockings . . . well-known makers of 
baby clothes . . . and many other manu- 


a ' ’ facturers of fine washable things . . . 
rd a advise washing them with Ivory Flakes. 
en Because they know that this fast-dis- 


ie ‘ . solving flake form of pure, gentle Ivory 
Soap provides safe care for fine wash- 
te, : 

able garments . . . for delicate materials 


and soft colors. 
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State, 


County 


and City 


N New York State the County and 

City Nutrition Committees are an 
outgrowth of the State Nutrition Com- 
mittee which has already held three 
summer nutrition conferences for peo- 
ple in this State. 

In order to organize county and city 
committees, the State Committee de- 
cided to hold nine regional conferences 
last fall. 
vited from the various sections and a 


Representatives were in- 
county and city organization was dis- 
cussed with them prior to the forma- 
Many of 


number of 


tion of local committees. 


these committees met a 
times during the past year, while others 
are just making definite nutrition plans 
for their local communities. The per- 
sonnel of these committees are repre- 
sentatives of both lay and professional 
the Public Health and 
Social Welfare Organizations, the Red 


groups such as: 


Cross, women’s clubs, fraternal organi- 
zations, the Grange, the Parent-Teach- 
er Association, the public schools, home 
economics teachers and supervisors, 
school nurses, dietitians in hospitals and 
other institutions, Farm and Home Bu- 


leaders, 4-H Clubs and 


medical and dental associations. 


reau county 
Fifty 
seven counties now have permanent or- 
ganizations, including a chairman and 
secretary. The larger cities are or- 
ganized with the counties, with the ex 
ception of New York City which has 
its own committee. 

At the annual State Nutrition Con- 
ference held at Cornell University in 
July, some time was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the work of the county and 
city committees. Out of the nine dis 
cussion groups came the constructive 
suggestions that we should: 

1. keep in close touch with the Na 

tional Nutrition Program, 

start our nutrition work with our- 
selves, 

be aware of the physical condition 


of those about us, recognize evi 


dences of poor nutrition, find “the 


undernourished third” in our locali- 
ties and try to help them, 


utrition Conventions at Whr 


By Treva E. Kauffman, State Supervisor of Home Economics 


Education 


try to reach the masses of people 
with the best nutrition information, 
simplify nutrition terms in popu- 
larizing the nutrition program, 
encourage families to be intelligent 
managers of their own resources, 
encourage family gardens and suf- 
ficient canning of fruits and vege- 
tables to provide the winter supply, 
work for the coordination of local 
agencies in putting over a broad 
nutrition program, 

work for the continuous education 
of community leaders in the demo- 
cratic processes of leadership as 
well as in nutrition facts, 

recruit married home economists 
to help as lay leaders—giving them 
refresher courses to bring them up- 
to-date, 

get more men interested in helping 
in the nutrition campaigns, 

study local conditions and_ utilize 
local resources, recognizing the im- 
local 


portance of the newspaper 


and radio station. 
use all available facilities—movies, 


radio, newspapers, cartoons, pic- 


tures, contests, demonstration, etc., 
do something spectacular to capture 
and hold the attention of the peo- 
ple so that they will have the de- 
sire to know and practice better 
nutrition, 

make a long-time plan for provid- 
ing school children with a good hot 


lunch at noon. 


In addition to these suggestions, it 
was recommended that the State Nu- 
trition Committee supply interesting 
speakers for county and city meetings 
and assist in preparing exhibits to show 
the wise selection of food and _ the 
preparation of low-cost meals. It was 
also pointed out that nutrition spe 
cialists should be reserved for more 
educational work while the local leaders 


should be used for organization. 


Many 


what they had already done in their 


of the counties reported on 


and Member of New York State Nutrition Committee 


Some of 
mothers by 
means of demonstrations on the use of 
surplus foods, with mothers assisting 
in the preparation and tasting the food 
after it is prepared. One county pre- 
pared a meal of surplus supplies and 
had a supper meeting to demonstrate 


local nutrition programs. 


them are reaching the 


the use of these supplies in meals. 
Mothers have also reached 
through home classes and demonstra- 
tions in school homemaking centers, 


been 


settlement houses and church kitchens. 
Another county 
mothers through posters and informal 


reached groups of 
discussions in the grocery stores where 
the mothers purchase their food. Some 
of the county committees reported on 
interesting exhibits which they had pre- 
pared and used successfully in libraries, 
grocery stores and other public places. 
They have also distributed pieces of 
literature on the selection and prepa- 
ration of family meals. One county has 
successfully written articles on foods, 
nutrition and the use of food products 
for the daily newspaper. 

The New Rochelle 


making plans for the use of a house 


committee is 


which they would like to have as a 
homemaking center so they can demon- 
strate the planning and serving of low- 
cost meals, the remodelling of furnish- 
ings and clothes, and efficient house- 
keeping methods. This is to be a work- 
shop where people can come and learn 
how to do the things they want to 
do in their own homes. 

Although these suggestions and re- 
ports were for New York State, they 
are applicable to the nutrition programs 
in other states. This is not an iso- 
lated nutrition program; it is part of 4 
national compaign to make people ap- 
preciate the need for better nutrition 
and to show them how to obtain the 
best nutrition for the money they have 
to spend. Upon our combined efforts 
depend the. success of this program and 
much of the health and happiness of 


future generations. 
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Nutrition Defense ! 


~ THE PART BEEF PLAYS 
in the HEALTH-PLUS DIET 


Today’s emergency calls for one vital 
achievement — we must be sure that all 
America is soundly nourished for full 
efficiency! That means wise buying of 
foods, and proper preparation so that 
nutritional values are fully utilized. 

But eating must also give pleasure. Tastiness 
...tenderness...extras not shown in food 
value charts .are important because they 


mean healthy appetites, satisfying meals. 
These “plus-values” are present in Armour’s 
Branded Beef—extra quality beef branded 
Star, Quality and Banquet. Careful buy- 
ing of this finer beef permits even lim- 
ited budgets to afford delicious meals... 
appetizing meals, with optimum nutri- 
tion per penny of cost. (Use the chart 
below to help plan economical, pleasing 


USE THIS CHART TO GUIDE YOU IN SELECTING THE 
“BUDGET BUYS” FROM BRANDED BEEF 


CHUCK 
—for pot roasts, 
steaks for brais- 
ing, ground beef, 
stews, etc, 


NECK 
—forstewsand 
grinding. 
Extra Savings 


BRISKET 
— for boiling 
or for corned 
beef. 


ROUND 
—for pot 
roasts, Swiss 

steak, etc. 


SHORT RIBS 
for braising. 
Extra Savings 





SHANK 
— for boiling, 
grinding or 
for soups. 
Extra Savings 


— for stews or 
boiling. 
Extra Savings 


TRIPE 


—Brains— Sweet 
breads— Tongue 
for varied uses, 


Extra Savings 


7 
FLANK 
— for stuffed 
or rolled 
braised steaks 
or stews. 


OXTAILS 
—for braising. 
Extra Savings 
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meals with Armour’s Branded Beef). 
Armour's Branded Beef is selected for out- 
standing flavor, texture and tenderness. 
Government inspected, of course, for 
wholesomeness. We feel it makes a dis- 


tinct contribution toward the “health- 
plus” diet that should be the goal of 


every American home. 


FOOD ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY 


HERE ARE THE 
NUTRITIONAL VALUES OF BEEF 


Complete Proteins...highest quality proteins 
for tissue building and repair. 

Minerals ...a good supply of Phosphorus, 
and organic iron and copper as well. 
Fat...rich in this concentrated energy food. 
Vitamins ... 
large proportions of the daily require- 
ments of factors of the Vitamin B Complex 
(Thiamine, Riboflavin and Nicotinic Acid.) 
Also contains some Vitamin A. 


one serving of beef provides 


Look For These Armour Brands — 
Guide-Posts to Uniform Goodness 


ARMOURS 
— ARMOUR? i 

rs 

Armour’s Star...corresponds to U.S. Prime 
and U. S. Choice, the Government’s high- 
est beef grades. 

Armour's Quality ... corresponds to upper 
range of U. S. Good. 


Armour’s Banquet... corresponds to lower 
range of U. S. Good. 


Armour and Company 


Also see Listing No, 10 and coupon in Practical Coupon Book 














News Notes 
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principal, really helps students to 
choose their courses wisely. In ad- 
dition to describing course content, 
the bulletin lists a series of questions 
which a pupil may expect to have an- 
swered in a particular course. For ex- 
ample, Foods 2 reads: “Do you eat 
for health? Do you select foods wise- 
ly? Do you know accepted rules of 
conduct? Can you entertain your 
friends; give buffet suppers, teas, 
luncheons and dinners? Foods 2 will 


provide you the necessary training.” 


x kk 
Dime-a-day diets that will furnish 
adequate nutrition have been devel- 
oped by home economists at the Uni- 
versity of Texas under the direction of 
Dr. Jet Winters, a member of the 
State Nutrition Committee. 


A sample day’s menu yielding ap 





proximately 2500 calories follows: For 


breakfast — cornmeal mush, — sugar, 
milk, cambric tea, prepared with hot 
water, sugar and milk; for lunch— 
bean soup with onions, turnips, corn 
pone; for supper—broiled pork liver, 
turnip greens, hoe cake, coffee cake. 
The week's seventy-cent grocery list 
for one person includes: salt jowl, pork 
liver, salmon; sweet potatoes, dried 
turnips, turnip 
tomatoes; irradiated- 


peas, beans, greens, 
onions, canned 
evaporated milk, enriched white flour; 
oleo, sugar and seasonings. 

xk kw * 


“Staff,” the new bread made from 
Earle Process Flour, is reported to 
contain all of the B complex of whole 
wheat as well as the iron, phosphor- 
us, calcium and other minerals nor- 
mally found in wheat. Sample of 
“Staff,” as purchased on the market, 


showed the following value: 


Thiamin 1.69 mgs. per pound 
Riboflavin 
Nicotinic Acid.12.7 mgs. “ 
ith 4555 .ce a aUeO. AOE. 


“ “ 


1.02 mgs. 





Dates To Remember 


October 5 to 11—National Fire Pre- 
vention Week. Be fire prevention 
conscious to safeguard against loss of 
life and property by fire. 

October 20 to 23—Twenty-fourth an- 
nual meeting of the American Diet- 
etic Association, Hotel Jefferson, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

October 21 to 22—National Home 
Demonstration Council, Nashville, 
‘Tennessee. 

October 29 to November 1!—National 
School Cafeteria Association, Gunter 
Hotel, San Antonio, Texas. 

November 6 to 8—Conference of Food 
Service Directors, Commodore Hotel, 
New York City. 

November 9 to 15—Twenty-first ob- 
servance of American Education 
Week. General themee—Education 
for a Strong America. Topic for No- 
vember 15—Enriching Family Life. 

kk 

The kitchen on the left comes in a 
package, complete in every respect from 
cooking to refrigeration equipment, 
ready to install in a one room apart- 
ment or the school homemaking center. 
Home economics teachers whose stu- 
dents will live in small city apartments 
find this unit practical for classroom 
instruction, 

These packaged kitchens are avail- 
able in seven sizes, classified according 
to approximate width in inches—42, 
62, 77, 83, 87, 96 and 116. The 62- 
inch kitchen shown here has a_four- 
door wall cabinet, a small electric range 
with single-unit oven and three surface 
units, a refrigerator with a 2.7 cubic 
foot capacity, and additional storage 
space under the sink. This space is 
divided into a cutlery compartment with 
a sliding bread board and a cabinet tor 
pots and pans. 

All of the units are available in both 
left hand and right hand type. “They 
are sanitary, fireproof and durable. The 
sink counter is of 16-gauge steel covered 
with '%-inch battleship linoleum. ‘The 
sink bowl, measuring 16 by 20 inches, 
is of formed steel with an acid-resist- 
ing porcelain enamel finish. All specifi 
cations are NEMA ratings. 


A Correction 
There were two typographical errors 
on page 249 of our July-August issue. 
The seventh line should read ten yards 
not ten pounds. In the fourth line of 


the caption the word is sides not slides. 
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IF YOU WANT THE FACTS 


Asout CANNED FRUITS 
AnD JUICES, yout 


CERTAINLY SEND FOR THIS 


tisBy GUIDEBOOK! 
ivs FREE! 








ERE’S A handy source book of consumer facts about canned fruits 
and juices. Food values, uses, can sizes, source and variety, are all 
given in compact form. You'll find this Libby Guidebook is a really 
helpful addition to your food reference library. Right now, with school 
starting, you'll be assembling your teaching material. Bet- 
ter send for this up-to-date book today. 





a 


r 
SO HANDY ror reapy 


TEACHER oucur 


TO HAVE ONE! ~~ 


4) 








@ Libby, who has prepared this Guide- 


book for you, also pioneered in descrip- = «Leshan - 
tive labeling. Note helpful information. prota &: ; 
i. 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
. ° « . e 7 x 
Home Economics Dept. PH-21; Libby, M¢Neill NAME 
& Libby, Chicago. . . . Please send a free copy of 
your Canned Fruit and Fruit Juice Guidebook to me 
and to the students whose names are attached. Cry... ee 





VYVVVVVy 








ADAAMAAAAAA 





MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAL 
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Lesiiliinall Wool: _ 


Clothes With Character 

By Hazel Thompson Craig 

and Ola Day Rush 

Little, Brown & Co., Boston 

Price $1.40. Pp. 255 

A book with character and person- 
ality is this excellent, inexpensive text 
for high school classes in clothing and 
textiles. The information, teaching de- 
vices and references are planned on the 
project basis. The writing style is fresh 
and suited to high school use. 

Five units—Good Grooming is the 
Secret of Charm, Selecting Your 
Clothes 1s a Joy, Well-planned Budgets 
Benefit the Consumer, Buying is a 
Game for the Well-informed Consumer 
Repeats Itself in the 


World of Fashion are comprehensive, 


and J/istory 


delightfully illustrated and thoroughly 
practical. 

Included with the book is a twenty 
page Charm Chart, paralleling the text, 
to be used by the student as a guide in 
solving individual projects. 

Although this book is called a text, 
I predict that teen-age girls will read 
it as they would a novel. 


Reviewed by Dorornuy S. Day 


Fundamentals of Dress 
By Marietta Kettunen 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York 
Price $3.00 Pp. 533 


Here is a book lor the woman who 
buys only the ready-to-wear as well as 
for the woman who makes her own 
clothes. 

The first section provides an excel 
lent survey of the theory of design 
with brief outlines showing how the 
principles of design may be used in 
connection with each element of de 
sign. ‘The elements are treated both 
in the abstract and in relation to the 
person. It is interesting to note that 
the author treats value as a separate 
element rather than as a phase of color 
only. 

‘The section on the evolution of cloth 
ing gives a bird’s eye view of historic 
costume and includes a chapter on in 
fluences motivating fashion changes. 

The third and final section, From 


Top to Toe, suggests considerations, 
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attitudes and methods for becoming a 
well-dressed, well-groomed woman and 
for preparation of a wardrobe budget 
plan. This discussion even includes a 
chapter on nutrition and posture con- 
trol. 
Bibliographies following each section 
provide adequately for further reading. 
—Reviewed by Frances F. MAucK 
Textiles and Clothing Division 
Ohio State University 


Sewing for the Home 
By Mary Brooks Picken 
Harper & Bros., New York 
Price $3.50 Pp. 178 


As the title indicates, this book offers 
help in planning, making and renovat- 
ing articles for home beautification. In 
addition to the usual items such as 
draperies and slip covers, there are 
practical aids to craftwork for home 
Sketches 


of finished products and of the steps 


furnishing and decoration. 


in producing them are especially clear 
and helpful. ‘The explanatory text is 
equally lucid, inspiring the reader to 
buy fabrics and findings and set to 
work immediately, 

The book itself is artistic in cover, 
page layout, paper and type. 


Reviewed by Frances F. MAuck 


You Can Be Happily Married 
By Gilbert Appelhof, Jr. 
Macmillan Company, New York 
Price $2.00 Pp. 218 


An assuring title is the author’s first 
step in making young people feel confi 
dent that they can make a success of 
their marriage. It is based upon the 
author’s years of experience in counsel] 
ing young people in marriage clinics. 

Following an analysis of the causes 
of failure in marriage, this book dis 
cusses the problems of the engagement 
period, pre-wedding arrangements and 
the marriage service. It then proceeds 
to discuss sexual harmony and marriage 
as a growing experience. The final 
chapter is, perhaps, the most interest 
ing in its discussion of certain common 
family problems. 

There is a long list of suggested 


reading and a brief index. 


Consumer Representation in the 
New Deal 
By Persia Campbell 
Columbia University Press 
Price $3.20 Pp. 298 


This excellent historical survey of 
the consumer’s place in New Deal 
policy covers the relation of the con- 
sumer to the legislative programs and 


It de- 


scribes in considerable detail the Con- 


policies of the last eight years. 


sumer Advisory Board, with reference 
to the National 
Act and to the National Bituminous 
Coal Act. 


tensively important questions affecting 


Industrial Recovery 
One chapter discusses ex- 


the consumer such as: minimum price 
fixing, open price agreement, output 
quotas, control of production, control 
of distribution and labeling of quality. 
Another chapter is devoted to parity 
between industrial prices and agricul- 
tural prices and the attainment of this 
objective through control of farm pro- 
duction and marketing agreements. A 
particularly interesting section covers 
the Consumer Council Office of the 
AAA and the different policies followed 
under its several heads: Doctors 
lrederick C. Howe, C. B. Hoover and 
ID). KE. Montgomery, 

The most interesting part of the 
book, however, is the final chapter 
which concerns questions of long-range 
legislative policy affecting consumers, 
which will be increasingly important in 


the years to come. 


Do You Need Some Money? 
By Alliston Cragg 
Harper & Bros. New York 
Price $2.25. PP. 271 


Long concluding 
chapters to this book on “Consumer 
Credit as a Means to Economic Sta- 
bility” deal with the author’s dislike 


introductory and 


for the profit system and international 
They approve of New Deal 
policies aimed at increasing consumer 
Inasmuch as many 
organizations 


trade. 


purchasing power. 
of these Government 
have been created for the purpose of 


putting funds into the hands of con- 


(Continued on page 318 
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WE HELP vou Yan FOR PERMANENCE 


... Blickman Kitchen Engineers Are Specialists in Planning and Building 
Stainless Steel Food Service Equipment for Schools and Institutions 


the 
y of 
Deal 
con- 
and 
+ de- 
Con- 
‘ence 
babes: View of the Main 
nous Kitchen, Stainless 
Steel Equipment 
ex- —Plate No. 1506 
ting 
price 
itput 
itrol 
ility. 
arity 
Soul. ANY PROBLEMS present themselves when you plan to equip new 
his kitchens, cafeterias and dining rooms or replace existing facili- 
this ties which have become outmoded. Modern kitchen engineering 
pro- >>». requires the experience and background of specialists. We have had 
A Display & Protector bi > over a half century of such specialization in planning, building and 
vers as 2 St ; * = installing food service equipment. Dietitians and administrators, 
the —Plate No. 1535 ; faced with the problems of proper layout, adequate service and 
we limited budgets have found it profitable to call in Blickman engi- 
i neers to help solve these problems 
tors | ‘i ; 
and + an aR ce ‘ A SCHOOL FOR DIETITIANS 
ee / = The illustrations shown here are from the George Robert White 
the ; : i . : Building, a recent addition to the Massachusetts General Hospital 
eter , One of the largest and oldest hospitals in the United States, it is 
I famous as well for its progressive educational policies. For years it 
ange - c has maintained a course of applied training in dietetics dnd institu- 
ners, Bid , " tion management. Here the student dietitian has the advantage of 
nt in , 4 3 working in Kitchens, Cafeterias, Serving and Dining Rooms com- 
’ , pletely equipped with the latest and most scientific units yet avail- 
able for practical study and training. The entire installation was 
planned in co-operation with architects and hospital authorities. 
WISE SELECTION and SOUND ENGINEERING 
Exterior of Stainless Steel Cafeteria Counter—Plate No. 1533 To insure permanence, sanitation and ease of cleaning, Blick- 
man Stainless Steel Equipment was used throughout. Those 
who work with this equipment are delighted with its charac- 
ding E EQUIPMENT teristic rolled edges and fully-rounded corners—the seamless 
be N FOOD SERVIC TO FEATURE: welding—the smooth, ever-bright surfaces unmarred by un- 
‘ BLICKMAY AND BUILT sightly bolts, rivets, screws and dirt-collecting crevices. 
Dta- 
like 1S PLA nd efficient service | ae Give your institution the advantages of this well-planned and 
es 7 + nana step-saving iy ame superlatively-built equipment. Let our engineering depart- 
onal . oreeqeal® service for ats ment help you with your problems. There is no obligation. 
Deal 4 Cleanliness and sanite 
imer ° Economical 


* Attractive. 4 ] institu t in the 

.e outstanding schools G24 Citimaie economy inheres MANUFACTURERS OF FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
Many s : i 

- the country can SNECog service Baul 2309 Gregory Ave. *» WEEHAWKEN, N. J. 


dy. long- 
nany © eiern, labor-sa¥ S B ICKMAN 
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fense industries shows: women operat- 
ing overhead cranes in a Connecticut 
machine tool factory; California women 
making work suits for army mechan- 
ics; women in a Maryland arsenal 
cementing the seams of gas masks; 
Connecticut women sharpening surgi- 
cal scissors for the use of Army doctors. 

When all is said and done, however, 
the biggest bloc of women are still in 
the home, as it should be, and the big- 
gest bloc of women on jobs are the 
lowly, ill-paid domestic workers, whose 
bosses are the women above described, 


Women’s Work 


from War to War 
(Continued from page 278) 



















know, but by how much of their 
knowledge can be carried through to 
actual practice on the part of the 
people. 

Nor is woman’s contribution to Na- 
tional Defense limited to the food field. 
A composite picture of women in de- 




















Canco’s New Booklet 
is Going to Press! 
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“Make America Strong” Ties-in With 
National Program on Nutrition 


OW WOULD you like a booklet which tance of cooking to nutrition... 


will prove helpful in all courses follow- 
ing the National Program on Nutrition. ..? 

... One written in simple, non-technical 
language—just right for classroom dis- 
tribution? 

Well, that’s what Canco is offering you 
in its new booklet . . . ‘Make America 
Strong.” It will soon be available in rea- 
sonable quantities to teachers and home 
economists. 

Here are only a few of the 
subjects covered in ‘‘Make 
America Strong”’: 

+ ... interpretation of gov- 

ernment-approved diet as 
outlined at the National Nutri- 
tion Conference for Defense. . . 
ke ...a simple explanation 

of what the major vita- 
mins and minerals do for you 


ee ne ewe ene ee eeney 


° ‘ Institution 
and lists of foods from which 
’ < , 
you'll get each one... Sued... 
. a popular language 
discussion of the impor- City.... 


314 Also see Listing No, 2 and coupon in Practical Coupon Book 





Please enter my order for.......... copies of ‘‘Make 
America Strong”’, the new nutritional booklet helpful in 
connection with the national program on nutrition and diet. 


* ...sample, economical, well-balanced 
menus... 


*” ... offer of a recipe booklet, contain- 
ing menus as well as many interesting 
and informative, nutritive recipes... 


RF «Now is the time to order your supply of 
“Make America Strong.” So fill out the coupon 
below. You will receive your booklets as soon after 
publication as possible. American Can Company, 
230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT Dept. P-941 
AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Ade aR SARS RE REDRESS ORe OK wer adewonas 





as it should not be. In these facts lie 
some of women’s greatest future occu- 
pational opportunities. 

Mary Anderson holds that women 
should discard two old shibboleths: 
that housework is work any woman 
can instinctively perform; that women’s 
work within the home is of little money 
value. Then, she thinks, women will 
begin asking themselves, “How much 
of a competent worker’s time can I 
afford at a rate which is socially just?” 
and not “Where can I secure a full- 
time worker for the amount I think I 
can afford to pay?” When that day 
of long-delayed justice arrives, those 
sleek new machines and gorgeous gad- 
gets in our kitchens can be operated by 
experts, and women will be handing 
out as well as receiving, pay envelopes 
of some competence. 

It’s a good democratic goal, and 
brings up a final thought to ponder: 
There are few feminine pay envelopes 
in fascism. 





Plan An Eight-hour Day 
(Continued from page 281) 





WEDNESDAY 

1. Downtown shopping 

2. Field trips 

3. Assisting on teas, costumes, assem- 
blies, exhibits, etc. (These duties 
may require changing nights in your 
program.) 


‘THURSDAY 

1. Organization of homemaking center 
and laboratory classes. (Should be 
taken care of first of the year.) 

2. Home visits. (Distribute during the 
balance of the year, when time is 
not needed by 1, 3, or 4.) 

3. Inventorying and requisitioning of 
supplies, as required by your particu- 
lar school system. 

4. Closing laboratory for the summer. 


FRIDAY 
1. Clear the desk. 

2. Plan lessons for the following week, 
in writing. (You might be sick.) 
3. Make out housekeeping charts, les- 

son sheets, etc. 


EVERY DAY: 

1. Grade projects which have been 
handed in that day. 

2. Get out illustrative material for the 
next day’s lessons. 

3. Order groceries for the next day. 


I have intentionally left out the 
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grading of papers. Some teachers will 
be able to take care of these during 
study or free periods. If not, there 
may be nights when other work is light 
or non-existent. There is also that 
three-hour period over the week end 
for papers, marks and other routine 
jobs required by your particular school 
organization or for reading the articles 
marked for consideration in your cur- 
sory examination of magazines re- 
ceived. Remaining should be 
used for the long range planning of 
courses which is all too frequently neg- 
lected. 

Unless it is convenient for you to 
work in the school building on Satur- 
day morning, all work planned for the 
week-end period should be that which 
can be done as well at home. ‘There 
is no use trying to do at home, work 
which requires your reference books, 
bulletins and laboratory facilities. 

This plan does not guarantee that 
you will always get everything done, 
always be caught up, always be 
serene and unworried. Extras like 
banquets and P.T.A. work will pop 
up to upset the best of plans. It does 
suppose, however, that you will ac- 
complish more than you could possibly 
do without a plan and that, having put 
in an honest day’s work, you will feel 
free to enter whole-heartedly into out- 


time 


side activities without the guilty 

thought that you should be home cor- 

recting papers. 

In closing, I suggest a few devices 

of organization which may help. 

1. Develop a really good filing system 
or plan for storage of illustrative, 
bulletin and reference material. 

- Build and use frequently a card file 
of textbook references. Magazine 
articles may be catalogued in the 
same file. Group cards under sub- 
ject fields with the name of the 
text as heading and topics and page 
numbers listed below. This saves 

time in lesson planning and_ helps 
pupils find references. 
Have separate wire baskets for pa- 
pers handed in, for papers ready to 
return and for incoming mail. 
Have spindles for sewing project 
slips (date of beginning, date of fin- 
cost), for 
cooking plan sheets (including gro- 
cery order needed by the group) 
and for grocery orders and bills. 


ishing, accomplishment, 


- Keep a pair of scissors in every place 
at home or school where you are 
likely to sit down to read. 

. Keep manilla folders, paste, poster 
paper, India ink and pens where you 
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will put the clipped material into 
shape for future use. 

. Get a small notebook to carry at all 
times. Jot down ideas, recipes you 
like, things you see or hear about 
that you want to send for, com- 
modity prices, interesting items or 
amusing stories you want to use in 
your classes. 

Have a plentiful supply of penny 

postcards, stamped envelopes and 
three cent stamps ready for use when 
the spirit moves you. Keep some at 
home and some at school. 


* * 


What is the role of 
CONSUMER EDUCATION 
in defense? 


| O WE as teachers and writers on 

consumer problems have a spe- 
cial task to perform in this national 
emergency? 

We believe that consumer education 

today has a great opportunity to serve 
the family and the nation. Already de- 
fense measures have begun to affect 
the finances of almost every family. 
Money Management—Some families 
must now economize on normal pur- 
chases in order to meet heavier taxes, 
higher prices, and increased contribu- 
tions to relief work. In contrast, other 
families now enjoy greater incomes than 
they have had in years. Their problem 
is to make good use of the new plenty. 
To families in both groups we should 
point out the wisdom of planned 
spending. 
Better Buymanship-—-As defense re- 
quirements bring about the develop- 
ment of new materials, families will 
need more help in buymanship. Con- 
sumers will want to be told about these 
new products not so that they can re- 
fuse them but so that they can know 
what they are getting, and compare 
prices intelligently. 

In some cases cheaper substitutes 
will be used. Consumers will need to 
know how the substitution affects dur- 
ability and performance. 

Many new synthetics will appear, 
replacing materials needed in defense 
industries. Factual discussion of these 
will encourage their use. 

New Objective—Our viewpoint on 
buymanship is now changing from the 





Button, Button! 
(Continued from page 283) 





plates, were hardened in a formalde- 


hyde solution. Later a “dry” process 
was perfected in which the powdered 


The 


soft plastic to which color is added is 


casein was plasticized by heat. 
pressed into sheets or cylinders from 


which button blanks are sliced or 


* * * 


purely selfish objective of getting the 
most for our money to consideration 
of the effect of our purchases on the 
whole social economy. We should curb 
the rush to buy. The hysteria of hoard- 
ing will only bring an added hardship 
to those least able to bear it—the 
families with the lowest incomes. 


Consumer Library—In today’s pro- 
gram of consumer education House- 
hold’s Money Management and Bet- 
ter Buymanship booklets can be very 
helpful. They are especially useful in 
the present emergency because the 
material is kept up to date. 

If you are not familiar with these 
booklets, send the coupon below for a 
copy of ‘‘Consumer Education Pro- 
gram” which describes Household’s li- 
brary of booklets, films and exhibits. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
—( poration 


ESTABLI 
Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


One of America's leading family finance organizations with 
296 branches in 196 cities 





HED 18786 


Research Dept. PHE-9 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 

919 North Michigan Avenue 

Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me a copy of “Consumer Educa 
tion Program” which Household’s 
library of booklets, films and exhibits 


describes 


Name 


yo! eee oe 


Cily Slate 


Also see Listing No. 167 and coupon in Practical Coupon Book 











punched. The hardening and drying 


processes, each of which formerly re- 
quired from three weeks to six months, 
and the large proportion of waste made 


the cost of manufacture prohibitive. 


The business which now produces about 
four hundred tons of buckles and but- 


tons annually, has been made more 


profitable by shaping the soft plastic 


into buttons rather than into sheets 


from which the buttons were stamped. 

Catalin, a compound of phenol and 
formaldehyde, makes one of the most 
the market. Its 


lustrous buttons 


on 
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Try this versatile white cake for your 
first class demonstration in cake making. 
Made with quick, smooth-blending “Sure- 
Mix” Crisco, it is snowy white, fine flav- 
ored, and as light and tender as you 
would expect a Crisco cake to be. 

For Crisco cakes are unusually light and 
tender—by actual tests. As much as 15% 
lighter than the same cakes made with 
other shortenings. And consistently more 
tender, as proved with breaking tests. 
An unusual feature of this cake is its 
baked-to-the-cake frosting. Here is a bak- 
ing trick that saves time and effort and 
helps assure uniformly good _ results. 
There’s little chance of failures with this 
frosting. 


CRISCO 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Home Economics Dept. 
Ivorydale, Ohio 


disadvantage is the difficulty of repeat- 
ing the same color in different vats— 
so buttons of different sizes may 
Catalin 
not guaranteed washable and are some- 
what affected by sunlight. 

Plaskon, another molded product, is 


not 


match perfectly. buttons are 


made into buttons which are washable 
and satisfactory in appearance and dur- 
ability but expensive to manufacture. 
Each size and pattern requires a spe- 
cial mould which costs from one thou- 
Thus 
the machinery for producing four sizes 


sand to fifteen hundred dollars. 


FOR YOUR FIRST CLASS 
DEMONSTRATION IN 


CAKE MAKING! 





Martha’s Magic White Cake 


flour 
teaspoons baking 
owder 
i cup milk or 
on vanilla 4 eggwhites 
1 sugar, salt, 
oons of water 
Sift flour 
powder, and sift 
iquid alternately with 
addition until smooth 
fold into batter Bake in a 
(9x9) or in two 8 inch 
I 40 to 45 minutes for 
When cake is done, 
en and without 
following 


Magic Frosting 


it 


12 ups s yar 
3 cup **Sure-Mix 1} 
risc¢ I 


cups cake 


water 





Crisco, 
Beat 
measure 
twice Add 
flour. Beat 
Beat egg- 


layers 

sheet, or 

lay Ts 

remove from the 
removing from pan, frost 

with the y 


l i 


I 


*“Sure- 


Crisco 


1/3 cup 
Mix 
4 teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoons milk 
or cream 
Combine all ingredients and cook, 
onstantly until sugar melts. Using 
spread lightly over top of cake 
to oven to bro lightly, at 


; cup light brown 


sugar 


stirring 
spoon, 
and return 
wn 400°F., for 
minutes 
and while hot from the 
intil it is completely cool be- 
from the 


) 12 
Cut cake 

pan, or wait 

fore removing 
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and a buckle in a single pattern costs 
practically six thousand dollars. 

The plastic which is most profitably 
used in the button industry today, is 
made of cellulose acetate by the use of 
injection moulds. These set so quickly 
that buttons can 
The 


moulds permits the use of more novelty 


be turned out two 


per minute. lower cost of the 


types. 

In addition to their decorative quali- 
ties, buttons must be durable enough to 
stand wear and cleansing. They must 
not break, warp, crack, peel, chip, fade 
The holes or shanks 


or come apart. 


must be smoothly finished with no 


sharp or jagged edges which may dam- 


age the fabric or cut the fastening 
thread. For, in spite of the slide 
fastener and other devices for holding 


in place, the button is still a 
of and 


celled from a decorative point of view. 


clothing 


favorite type fastener unex- 


Where does the Army use bone 
buttons? 
(See answer on page 275) 





Protect Yourself! 
(Continued from page 284) 





have insured a diamond ring for five 
hundred dollars for five years, and 
diamonds are down in the fifth year, 
the company must have an approximate 
You must 
prove where the ring was bought and 

receive 
If, how- 


value at the time of loss. 


for how much, and you will 
payment on their evaluation. 
ever, diamonds have gone up, you do 
not collect for the value of your loss, 
only for that value for which you were 
insured. ‘This shows that every per- 
son with insurance should talk over his 
policies with his agent every two or 
three years. But, before ever taking 
insurance, he should be sure to investi- 
gate the company thoroughly, ask for 
a complete list of officers and directors 
and a copy of the latest financial state- 
ment. He should also study the differ- 
ent types of companies, both mutual 
and non-mutual. 

I think every girl starting out to 
earn her living should take at least a 
twenty year endowment policy with an 
annuity clause, so that some smal! sum 
will be coming in for the rest of her 
life, sufficient to keep her from ever 
During the 
in- 


becoming a public charge. 
time she is so insured she has life 


surance which will protect some ved 
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A—Take Tomatoes 
B—Adad sliced Bananas 
C—Top with Cheese 








and 






‘ive 


TOMATOES TROPICAL 


3 tablespoons finely 









)w- 
do 


ISS, 


2 large tomatoes 
1 firm banana* grated cheese 
Salt Paprika 







ere 






er- *Use all-yellow or slightly green-tipped banana 






his Cut each tomato crosswise into three thick slices. Peel 





or banana and cut into very thin slices. Cover each 





tomato slice with overlapping slices of banana. Sprinkle 






ing 
ti- with salt, cheese and paprika. Place on broiler rack 
‘or ‘about 5 inches below heat. Broil about LO minutes, or 
until cheese is melted and lightly browned. Serve hot 
as an accompaniment to broiled chops or steaks. Six 


servings. 
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Fruit Dispatch Company, Home Economics Dept. 
Pier 3, North River, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me for use in home economics instruction your material 
on Study of the Banana: O A Colored Wall Chart, 26" x 40 
OA Teacher's Manual; Copies Student’s Manual 





Name___ — = cabaenseieiiaiendae 


School___ _ Position 


Street Address = - . — — 


State 


City a cate 
UNITED FRUIT BANANAS distributed by FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY 


PHE 9-41 
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one. She also has collateral if she 
needs money in a pinch, and such an 
investment might well be the means of 
helping her to go into business. It also 
gives her an estate for disposal after 
her death, so that she can always feel 
that she is a person of some substance. 
When begun at an early age the 
premium is not too heavy and years go 
by so quickly that suddenly the policy 
becomes due and the sacrifice has been 
worth while. 

I always advise my women clients, 
if their incomes warrant it, to plan for 
an income within their forties; first, 
through insurance; secondly, through 
well-advised systematic investments 
such as defense bonds; thirdly, through 
buying a small home. As an added 
piece of advice, I warn against re- 
modeling the house or altering it in any 
way until it is free and clear. 

For the woman who works I advise 
some form of insurance protection 
against the all-prevalent accident. 
Many policies will give an income for 
life if the insured party is injured 
seriously. I also recommend __hos- 
pitalization insurance. Savings for a 
rainy day can be wiped out very quickly 


by emergency hospital expenses. 


Finally, in the matter of insurance, 
if you think of taking any, don’t pro- 
crastinate, for if it is life insurance 
you might become too ill suddenly to 
pass a physical examination, and if it 
is on your car, even though you are a 
good driver and have never had an 
accident, the other fellow may cause 
you to have an accident wherein you 
may be held liable. Delay on your part 
may well affect your entire life! 





Book Reviews 


(Continued from page 312) 





sumers, the author includes them all in 
what he terms “consumer credit” agen- 
cies, even though granting credit may 
be remote from their real purpose. 
The mid-section of the book com- 
prises many brief chapters, each describ- 
ing an individual agency which serves 
consumers with credit, or which the 
author assumes does so because it may 
put funds into the hands of consumers. 
Some of those described, such as shop- 
ping services, do neither. About half 
of this section is devoted to Govern- 
ment agencies such as the Civilian Con- 





servation Corps, the National Youth 
Administration and the Public Works 
Administration. 

In the belief that consumer credit 
would solve our economic ills, the au- 
thor recommends that it be extended. 
He suggests Government loans to con- 
sumers amounting to $25 a week on 
condition that such money be _ spent 
immediately upon its receipt. Mean- 
time, it is to be noted that the Govern- 
ment is now regarding both consumer 
credit and consumer purchasing power 
as things to be curbed. 

Although the title of the book, and 
a statement in the preface imply that 
it was meant as a guide to consumers 
seeking credit, the material is mainly 
descriptive of the background of the 
several agencies and does not often 
give practical directions to those who 
might wish to use the services described. 

—MaArcareEt GrossEN, Economist 


Youth, Family and Education 
By Joseph K. Folsom 


American Council on 

Price $1.75 Pp. 299 

Youth, Family and Education is often 
mentioned as one of a trilogy published 
this year; the other two being Educa- 


Education, 




















How REGULAR 
DENTONS 


Materials Used in De Luxe (Cream-White) 


and DE LUXE 
Are MADE 


and Regular (1 ight-Gray) Dentons 





COTTON WOOL (Beonwn) 
pooner rere 

















For Class-Room Use 








Sent on Request 


Interesting Denton Exhibit 








@ This instructive exhibit of materials 
used in making hygienic soft-knit Denton 
Sleepers is specially designed for use in 
Home Economics classes. An illustrated 
booklet telling how Dentons are made, 
and a short talk to the children, are in- 
cluded. Complete exhibit sent on request, 
without charge. 


Soft-Knit Dentons in Two Fabrics 
Light Gray and Cream White 


Not Made in Colors 
Soft-knit Dentons are made of 97% un- 
bleached cotton and 3°%, fine, soft, virgin 
wool. All sizes for infants, children and 
adults. Denton Baby Bags. Sleeping 
Hoods for children and adults. 


Denton Sleeping Garment Mills, Inc. 
Centreville, Michigan 











1941 Edition Now Available! 


FIRST COURSE IN 
HOME MAKING 


By Maude Richman Calvert and Leila Bunce Smith 


A new book designed to replace the previous 
edition, which has been a leader in the field of 
home economics textbooks for several years. 


Clothing. unit illustrated in color, 


LIST PRICE $1.68 


Other Titles in the 
Progressive Home Making Series 
ADVANCED COURSE IN HOME MAKING 
ADVANCED COURSE IN HOME MAKING 


FIRST COURSE IN HOME MAKING 


TURNER E. SMITH & CO. 


441 West Peachtree Street 


WORK BOOK 


WORK BOOK 


Publishers 


Atlanta, Georgia 











Also see Listing No. 94 and coupon in Practical Coupon Book 
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Youth ing and Our Schools. This volume is 
Works a serious study of the development of 

family life education from its several 

credit beginnings through the widespread pro- A d 
he au- grams of today. It contains a surpris- n Now 
tended. ing amount of information for its size a Workb k 
ny for the author has used the findings of oo 
2ek on Pp a oe Oe oe ee fore 

leaders in each field discussed before for use with 

— drawing conclusions or making recom- 

Mean- mendations for the teacher. c O N S U M FE 4 
habia With the multitude of valuable new 
eaeees: books being published, it is difficult to E C O N O M | & S 
siti decide which to borrow and which to j 

ee ; : Kennedy and Vaughn 
7 buy. The convenience of owning the . 

’ re listing of agencies promoting education You will appreciate this fine 
dome for family life and the well organized teaching combination the 
paneer: bibliography alone would make this widely-used basic text Con- 
mainly ; eas sumer Economics and the 

book worth purchasing. ‘ 
of the : , new illustrated Consumer 
often —Reviewed by Many Etorse Stone Economics Workbook. The 

: oh Home Economics Instructor Workbook contains activity 
ery Syracuse Public Schools suggestions, thought stimu- 
veuadi lating questions, and in- 

Bulletins and Pamphlets CONSUMER ECONOMICS teresting general comment 
a which will develop in the 
aa * Three graphic pamphlets recently Workbook .76 student a thinking interest 
issued by the Public Affairs Committee, Text 1.72 in the subject. Use them to- 
ation, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York gether. They will make your 
City, should be on every home eco- Copies will be forwarded for considera- teaching both fascinating 

shes nomist’s reading list. At ten cents a tion for adoption, billed on approval. and effective. 

lished copy this will not strain the budget. Publications of THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS Peoria, Illinois 
‘duca- Pamphlet No. 53, What It Takes to - 

Make Good in College by Samuel L. : sahara -_ <7 

SJ tener ses tes NEW HI-LITES For Your BAKING LESSONS 

~ 0 
success and a chart showing how fac- r Your 
/ tors of success are related. Then, Mr. 
; Hamilton points out what can be done ye New Things To Make 
about it and how both elementary and . ia 
secondary schools can cooperate in de- * New Simplified Methods 
veloping the necessary qualifications. - ” 
sii ity * New “Interest Builders 
Defense and the Consumer, Pam- 

h phlet No. 54, prepared by the Institute FREE—From the Makers of Maca, 

for Consumer Education, presents a the Fast Granular Yeast 
: clear cut picture of consumer problems HIS YEAR, more than ever before, the additional nutri- 
er in defense areas and contains an en- tional value of home baked foods is being emphasized. 
of : es ra pages Government agencies, national, state and local, are coop- 
lightening chart of the National De- erating to make America a healthier, stronger nation 
fense Organization. through the improvement of basic foods. 
2 To assist you in tying-in with this ‘Health Defense”’ 
Stewart Chase, author of many books movement, the makers of Maca Yeast have prepared a Devil's Feed Cahe Made with 
° T H H ; ¢ They PULL S L006 “ 2 {Vk PuntipD 
on economics, prepared Pamphlet No. series of teaching helps that can prove invaluable! They spay nee “ i Di hee 
56.WI he Wee C2 vi This are yours free for the asking! (Continental U. S. only.) Maca Yeast! New, Different, 
‘adh _— the New Census Means. 1S Write sow, Delicious! 
statistical drama presents outstanding 
facts obtained from the Census and * * * 
draws significant conclusions from them. “Simplified Baking, Step by Step”... Interest- Movie. Special sound moving picture, “Loaf 
. , ing and informative to both beginning and With Maca,” loaned on application. (You 
| Each pamphlet contains suggested alvankel classes. simply pay transportation charges.) Use 
’ sources for further reading if ampli- “Ingredients end Procedure fer Bread Making” YOUF Own projector. 
fication of subject matter is desired. ... Know your ingredients, what they do, Special! Have Miss Lou Tregoning, widely 
and why—a secret to better baking. known Home Economist, demonstrate for 
. ; “ . ” y ‘lasses. No charge, but make applica- 
* Women workers are the subject of 10 Lessons With Fast Granular Yeast”... Les- = YOu Class » 8 PP 
h — v ‘ } sons with batters and doughs in which yeast 0" for “date” now. 
three recent bulletins published y the isan ingredient—griddle cakes, muffins, bread, —_ge Sure To Do This. Write a letter or post card 
Women’s Bureau, United States De- rolls and sweet doughs. today. List material you want. Be sure to 
partment of Labor and obtainable from Teachers Recipe Book. Complete and beauti- state number of students in your bread- 
) Superintendent of Documents, Wash- fully illustrated in color. , making classes. 
° ington, D. C Free Samples for Students. Full-sized pack- Address: HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT, 
Mog sme ages of Maca Yeast—the fast, granular yeast Northwestern Yeast Co., 1750 N. Ashland 
ia Women’s Wages and Hours in Ne- that keeps without refrigeration. Sent free. Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
braska, Bulletin No. 178, 51. pages, 
AICS SEPTEMBER, 1941 = ih. 
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Teach 


CHILD CARE 


with the 


CHASE BABY 

















The Chase Baby, used every- 


where by schools, hospitals 
and clinics, is a life-sized and 
life-like manikin, ideal for 
classes in child care. 


Built for years of hard use. 
The waterproof covering will 


not crack or peel. Bathing 
cannot harm the finish or 
filling. Use it to teach 
® Bathing ® Dressing 


® Swabbing ® Hygienic Care 
® Powdering ® Making Clothes 
® Feeding ® Laundering 


For Full Information Write to 


M. J. Chase 


24 Park Place Pawtucket, R. I. 











From the WOMANS PRESS ... 


PARTIES FOR 


YOUNG AMERICANS 
Dorothy Gladys Spicer 
If you want to give a party with a pa- 
triotic touch, here are 18 suggestions, 
to refresh- 


complete from invitations 


ments—recipes included. 


600 Lexington Avenue e New York, N. Y. 





| tablishments, 





price 10c. This survey covers employ- 


ment in manufacturing firms, retail 


stores, laundries and dry cleaning es- 
and 


hoteis restaurants, 


beauty parlors and offices. 


Women Workers and Their Family | 


Bulletin No. 183, 82 


pages, price 15c. This study was made 


Environment, 


in the city of Cleveland and the state 


of Utah. Charts and_ tables 


salient facts graphically. 


present 


The Nonworking Time of Industrial | 


Workers, Bulletin No. 181, 
10 pages, price 5c. A study by students 
of the Shore 
under the direction of Juliet Fisher. 


Women 


Hudson Labor School, 


* Facts You Should Know About Your 
Eyesight, latest booklet to be added to 
the series of “Fact” publications issued 


by the Boston Better Business Bureau, | 


describes briefly some of the principal 
eye conditions. Consumers are warned 
against unethical practices in the treat- 
of eye 
frauds in the sale of lighting equip- 
ment. Special emphasis is placed on the 


ment trouble and outright 


I.E.S. tag as a guarantee of conform- 
ance to specifications. Copies may be 
secured from the National Better Sight 
Better Light Bureau, 420 Lexington 


Avenue, New York City. 


* CONSUMER KNOWLEDGE BuILps De- 
FENSE, a sixty-two page selected bibliog- 
raphy of available pamphlet materials 
relating to consumer education and to 
various specific consumer problems has 
been issued as Bulletin No. 11 by the 
Consumer Division, National Defense 
Commission, Washington, D. C. Copies 
are available free upon request. 


* CONSUMER STANDARDS, a monograph 
by Samuel P. Kaidanovsky, assisted by 
Alice L. 


supervision of Donald E. Montgomery 


Edwards, under the general 


has been prepared for the Temporary 
National Economic Committee, Seven- 
ty-fifth This 
deals with standardization, inspection, 


Congress. publication 
testing and labeling activities of Fed- 
eral agencies and of a selected list of 
private organizations. The methods and 


procedures followed by purchasing 
agencies of municipalities, counties, 
states and Federal bureaus are de- 


scribed. The extent and character of 


| commodity information already avail- 


the value of 


informative 


able to and 


standards, 


consumers 
grades and 
labels and their ‘effect on merchandis- 
ing are presented. Listed as Monograph 
No, 24, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. Price $1.00. 











BE PATRIOTIC 


By choosing a smart new uniform 
for your laboratory! 


SAILOR MAID—#85c 





SMART! PRACTICAL! INEXPENSIVE! 
DID YOU KNOW 


That we carry a COMPLETE line 
of LABORATORY UNIFORMS at 
any price you want: 65c, 75c, 85c, 
95c, $1.35. 


You want to see our complete line! 
Send for our new 1941-42 cata- 
logue today! Don’t forget, we give 
24-hour service!) WRITE TODAY 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo. 





2113 Lexington Ave. 








FASHION DIGEST 


A quarterly magazine sponsoring young 
American designers, gives teachers im 
the shortest reading time, the high- 
lights of fashion. Subscription one 
year $1.00. Sample copy 30c. Edited by 
Ethel Traphagen, Dir. of The Traphagen School of Fashion. 


Write for special student group rate. Address 


FASHION DIGEST 


1680 Broadway (52nd Street) New York City 





INSTITUTION RECIPES 


Standard‘zed Large Quantities 


by Emma Smedley 
Revised 1940 Price $3.00 


THE SCHOOL LUNCH 


Its Organization & Management 
by Emma Smedley 
Revised 1930 Price $4.00 


Two reliable books of reference for the 
Home Economics Student. 

Valuable for the food purchaser, the 
dietitian and the cook in Hospital, 
Boarding School, College, School Cafe- 
teria and Camp. 


Discounts allowed 


Emma Smedley, Publisher 


Six East Front Street, Media, Pennsylvania 
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@ Send for 

FREE BOOK 
describing uses 

of Baking Soda, 
and a free set of 
colored bird cards. 





SODA BISCUITS 


Amount: 12——2-inch biscuits 
2 cups all-purpose lf teaspoon salt 
flour 4 tablespoons 
lf teaspoon Arm & shortening 
Hammer or Cow 34, cup sour milk 
Brand Baking Soda or buttermilk 


All spoon measurements level 


1. Sift, then measure flour. Sift again with 
the baking soda and salt...2. Using the 
finger tips or a pastry blender, rub or cut 
shortening into the dry ingredients until the 
mixture resembles coarse corn meal... 
3. Make a well in the center of the mixture 
and turn in the sour milk or buttermilk all 
at once, reserving about 1 tablespoon of the 
liquid, as it may not be required... 4. Then 
stir to make a soft dough as quickly as possi- 
ble, using a fork. Add remainder of liquid 
if necessary .. . 5. As soon as the flour has 
been gathered together, turn the dough onto 
a floured board. The dough should be stiff 
but soft to the touch and not sticky . . . 
6. Knead the dough lightly for about 30 
seconds, using the palm of the hand and 
finger tips ... 7. Then pat ar roll to a thick- 
ness of about 1|/, inch. Cut with floured 
biscuit cutter .. . 8. Place biscuits on un- 
greased baking sheet. Bake in hot oven, 
about 475° F., 12-15 minutes. 


NOTE: If sour milk is not available, 
add to 34 cup of sweet milk one table- 
spoon of vinegar (preferably white vine- 
gar as it makes a whiter biscuit), or one 
tablespoon of lemon juice. Mix well, and 
use in place of sour milk. 
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CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC. 
10 Cedar Street, New York 


ARM & HA 
or COW BRANT 
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‘4 
THIS SEAL OF QUALITY 
ter 
IS A BEACON 


t . 
< 5 


OF SAFETY! 


In the coming months consumers 
will be bewildered by a host of 
new products on the market. Most 
of these products will be substi- 
tute merchandise taking the place 
of materials essential to defense. 

Your judgment as a consumer 
will be put to the acid test. Old 
standards of quality and familiar 
brand names will not necessarily 
be dependable guides. 

The one unchanging guidepost 
is the Seal of Quality of the 
United States Testing Company, 
Inc. Now, as in the past, this 
Seal is awarded only to merchan- 
dise meeting our scientific stand- 
ards of serviceability . . . mer- 
chandise guaranteed and check- 
tested for maintained quality. Use 
the Seal of Quality as your pro- 
tection! 


The following products have been tested and certified for 
maintained quality and have been awarded the Seal of 
Quality: 

“*Bemberg’’—Woven and Knitted Rayon Dress 

and Underwear Fabrics 

Bijou Hosiery . 

Bry-Tested Linincs 

Headlight and Crown Overalls 
Del Ware Kolorflor Floor Covering 
Rubber Gloss Wax . 

Miles Men's, Women's, Children’s Shoes 
Girls’ Gym Suits : E. R. Moore Company 
North American Woven and Knitted Rayon Dress 

and Underwear Fabrics North American Rayon Corporation 
Fiberglas Owcns-Corning Fiberglas Corporation 
Pequot Sheets and Pillow Cases Pequot Mills 
Penn-Rad, Royal Windsor and Radbill Oil Motor Oil, 

Renuzit, French Dry Cleaner 
Beautyrest Mattresses ‘ 
Tubize Rayon Woven and Knitted Dress and 

Underwear Fabrics 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 


GREENSBORO, N.C. WOONSOCKET, R. I. CHICAGO, ILL. 


American Bemberg Corp. 

Blue Line Hosiery Mills, Inc 
Brybro Fabrics Corp 

Crown Overall Manufacturing Co. 
Delaware Floor Products, Inc 
Franklin Research Company 
Miles Shoes, Inc. 


Radbill Oil Company 
Simmons Company 


Tubize Chatillon Corporation 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


941 Also see Listing No, 21 and coupon in Practical Coupon Book 
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A TEXTILE EXHIBIT — $5.00 
100 Swatches Grouped and Labeled 
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GOOD 
ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL 


IN YOUR LABORATORY 
MEANS GOOD TEACHING! 


With this box of 100 samples of cotton, linen, 
wool, silk, and rayon, you can teach fabric iden- 
tification much more easily. 

We found such a widespread demand for 
these swatches last year that we have done a 
much better job this time getting our iliustrative 
material ready for you. You will find— 


The SWATCHES are larger this year, 4x6 instead 

of 3x5. 

The SWATCHES are all 
four sides. 

The SWATCHES are each mounted on a sepa- 
rate 4x6 card. 
The SWATCHES are 
weave, price, use. 
The SWATCHES are packed in a new, stronger 

box for permanent f.ling. 

The SWATCHES are catalogued into their five 
separate groups. 

The SWATCHES are much more carefully se- 
lected, with the newest fabrics on the market 
represented. The selection now includes 34 
cottons, 40 rayons, 12 wools, 10 pure dye 
silks, and 8 linens. 


neatly pinked on all 


labeled by name width, 


Order direct 


Send For Our Catalogue 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


2113 Lexington Kansas City, Mo. 
PERSONAL GROOMING 


FREE | rrocean 


Wall Chart on Daintiness; ‘‘As Others See 








You’’ leaflet; Good Grooming Guides. See 

listing No. 82 in ‘*Teaching Helps.’’ 
BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY 

45 Rockefeller Plaza New York 
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NOW— MAKE 
YOUR OWN 
DECORATED 
TEXTILES 
with PRANG 
TEXTILE 


COLORS ( 


Beautify home or class- 
room, 

Personalize clothes with 
smart color designs. 
Make distinctive gifts. 
Get Special Kit with 
everything you need, 


Send for FREE Folder. 








THE AMERICAN a CRAYON COMPANY 
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civilization such as no nation has ever 
seen. 

We started with 
tages but in the past twenty years many 
of these have been overcome. 


certain disadvan- 


20 years ago: 
Boys were leaving farms on advice 
of fathers; 
Farms were places to acquire enough 
money so the family could retire to 
the village; 
Much of the 
period before 
War was lost; 
The great expansion era in business, 


of the 
Civil 


rural culture 


and after the 


the period of exploitation of natural 
resources, the rapid growth of great 
fortunes in cities, attracted people 


trom country to city. 


Today: 

Young people of the country have 

again turned their eyes toward the 

land ; 

Farm families are finding the farm 

a desirable place to retire; 

Most of the advantages of the cities 

have come to the farms; 

People of city and country are be- 

coming aware of the country as a 

desirable place to live. 

Now, to build upon this foundation, 
we have the finest system of adult edu 
cation in the world. We have agricul 
tural and home economics training for 
farm boys and girls in 4-H Clubs and 
high schools. We have many thousand 
trained voluntary leaders among farm 
people and many educated people on 
farms. 

These are the changes; these are the 
these are the programs 
Our 
scious and continuous objective should 
this total 
America more and more conscious and 
appreciative of 
‘To do this, we must live in the country, 


foundations ; 


which are ready to work. con 


be to make culture in 


its rural foundation. 
know the country, appreciate the coun- 
try, work with country people and trust 
country people to make the decisions in 
regard to country programs. Some way 
other must bring about the 
closest working together and coordina- 


tion of 4-H, home demonstration agent, 


or we 


county agricultural agent, college spe 


cialist and rural organization leaders. 


If we do our part, out of all this 













will come a civilization of opportunity, 
a civilization of security when oppor- 
tunity is less, a civilization founded 
upon the only thing which gives sta- 
bility—/and—a culture of the 
country, a culture of country and city 
but always with the country as_ the 
permanent, the continuing, the guiding 
force because it is only the country 
which perpetuates itself and it is the 
country which furnishes the surplus 


open 


human stock to build and 
the cities. 

If you and I and our colleagues in 
cther fields can build this kind 
rural-urban civilization, then we shall 
have built a permanent national defense 
or trouble 


they 


perpetuate 
of a 


against war, depression 


whenever or wherever may 


come. 

This article is based on a talk by Dean Ladd 
at the New York State Home Demonstration 
Agents Conference, March 20, 1941. 


VITAMIN LESSON PLANS 








“Suggested Teaching Unit on S e n t 

the Vitamins” outlines teach- 

ing procedure, provides ac- 

curate information on Vita- 

mins A, B, C, D, E and other 

new factors. Includes att 

= illustrating Vitamin 
frciencies, and authentic 

chart of food sources of Vita- 

mins. For teachers, not for 

students. Supplied gratis. 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION... MADISON, WIS. 


NEW EDITION! 
Get this de luxe Carnation 
Cook Book. 96 pages, 
usual recipes, gorgeous color 
photographs, durable 
Send 15c, 


Dept. 703, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 











cover. 


coin or stamps. 


Carnation Co., 


) TEACHERS 
yn DISTRIBUTION 
ak STUDENTS 












“COMPARATIVE RECIPES” 
demonstrates how Irradiated Pet Milk 
makes excellent food according to high 
standards of appearance, grain, texture, 


consistency, flavor, economy, nutritive 


value and simplicity of preparation. 


as 
— oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Home Economics Dept., PET MILK COMPA NY 
1447i Arcade Building, St. Louis, Missou 
Please send me. free of charge, 
copies of “Comparative Recipes. 

I teach (subjects) 


in school (grade) 
Name 

Address 

City State 





Ofer limited to Continental l 


Also see Listings, and coupons in Practical Coupon Book PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


co 


HUGHES PRINT! 
EAST STROUDSB| 


, PA 
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WHOLE WHEAT AND MILK 
FOR NATIONAL FITNESS 


An Excellent Combination In The 
Campaign Against Dietary Deficiencies 


% An appetizing, inexpensive way to 
get a more complete quota of eight 
important nutrients is National Biscuit 
Shredded Wheat and milk. As an in- 
stance, take Vitamin B,. Two National 
Biscuit Shredded Wheat afford a mini- 
mum of 601.U. of this vitamin, as Nature 
provides it. A cupful of milk added to 
the dish gives approximately 38 I.U. 
This simple breakfast, therefore, con- 
tains a generous part of the daily require- 
ment. In addition, the combination has 
an appreciable content of the seven 
other nutrients shownin the chart below. 

Because National Biscuit Shredded 
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Important Nutritional Values 


Analyses show the following nutrients naturally present in 
2 National Biscuit Shredded Wheat with a cupful of milk: 


VITAMIN B, 
CALCIUM 
PHOSPHORUS 
IRON ... 


eer Over 1/3 daily min. 
re Over 1/5 daily min. 


There is also a generous part of the daily energy requirement 
(CARBOHYDRATES and PROTEINS) 
tional necessities including VITAMIN A and VITAMIN G. 


Wheat is made of 100°, whole wheat, 
including the wheat germ, not highly 
milled, it affords all the energy of the 
whole grain, as well as vitamins and 
minerals in Nature’s own way. When 
fruit is added to the dish, of course you 
get even more of these nutrients. 
Whole wheat, in this form, with milk, 
constitutes an excellent “stand-by” food 
in the National Fitness campaign to cor- 
rect dietary deficiencies—with nutri- 
ents that are vital tothe Nation’s fitness. 


Baked by “NABISCO” 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
Address: New York, N. Y. 


. . « Over 1/3 daily min. adult requirement 
adult requirement 
adult requirement 
adult requirement 


. . Over 1/2 daily min. 


and other nutri- 















Reprints of this page will be sent free of charge, on request. Address National Biscuit Company, Dept. P-10, Sta. O, New York, N.Y. 
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